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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 





Notes by Rosewell Page 





Letters written by John Page, of “Rosewell”, representa- 
tive in the first Congress of the United States under the Con- 
stitution, from the Gloucester District. It was this John Page 


who was the devoted friend of Jefferson by whom the charm- 
ing letters about the belles of Virginia were written in their 


college days. The tradition is that Jefferson wrote the rough 
draft of the Declaration of Independence after having dis- 
cussed it with Page at “Rosewell”. He afterwards became 
Governor of Virginia, succeeding James Monroe. 

Robert Page and Francis (or Frank) Page were his sons, 
then little boys. The latter married Susan Nelson, daughter 
of General Thomas Nelson, Jr., and lived at “Rug Swamp” 
in Upper Hanover, and was the father of Major John Page 
of Oakland, and grandfather of Thomas Nelson Page and 
Rosewell Page. 

Sharpe mentioned in John Page’s letters was his negro body 
servant. He calls his slaves “people”, instead of slaves, con- 
firming the statement made by Thomas Nelson Page, that ex- 
cept in legal documents, such was the name applied by the old 
Virginians to their negroes. 

Five of Governor Page’s children from “Rosewell” married 
five of General Thomas Nelson Junior’s children from York- 
town. 
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The first Congress under the Constitution met in 1789 in 
New York, the year that General Washington took office as 
President. 

Cousin Nat was probably Nathaniel Burwell who was the 
nephew of Fanny Burwell, Page’s deceased wife. 

“Mat” referred to in these letters was Matthew Page to 
whom John Page wrote a letter thanking him for his atten- 
tion to his boys. 


New York, March 16, 1789. 
My dear Bobbie: 

My Letters to your Brother Mann & your Sisters will in- 
form you how & when I arrived here—I will tell you then 
what I have not told them, & what you a young Traveller ought 
to know. This Town is not half so large as Philadelphia; nor 
in any manner to be compared to it for Beauty & Elegance. 
Philadelphia I am well assured has more Inhabitants than 
Boston & New York together. The streets here are badly 
paved, very dirty & narrow as well as crooked & filled up with 
a strange Variety of wooden & stone & brick houses & full of 
Hogs & mud. The College, St. Paul’s Church, & the Hos- 
pital are elegant Buildings. The Federal Hall is also elegant, 
in which Congress is to sit—what is very remarkable here is 
that there is but one Well of Water which furnishes the In- 
habitants with Drink so that water is bought here by every 
one who drinks it, except the owner of the well, four Carts 
are constantly going about selling it at three Gallons for two 
Coppers, that is a Penny for every 3 Gallons of Water—the 
other wells, & Pumps serve for washing and nothing else. I 
have not time now to say more about this Place, & the other 
Towns through which I passed but will at some other Oppor- 
tunity write you what may be worth your knowing. You must 
show this to Frank. Give my love to him & tell him I will 
write to him, & Judy next. Kiss her for me & be a good 
Boy my Dear. Give my Love to your Brothers & Sisters & 
your Cousin Mat & Nat. Tell Beck Sharpe is well, & sends 
his Love to her—That God Almighty may bless you all my 
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dear is the fervent Prayer of your affec Father John Page 
(Addressed on back) To Master Robert Page 


Rosewell, Va. 





N. Yk. March 28, 1789. 

My dear Bobby 

I have just sent your Brother Mann the Columbian Maga- 
zine by Vessel to Norfolk, in it you will see a good Picture 
of the State House, or Capitol as we call it, in which the As- 
semblies sit in Annapolis the Metropolis of Maryland. Wil- 
mington is but little improved since you were here. Baltimore 
& Philadelphia have encreased the latter has two beautiful 
Buildings added, since you were there, which are intended for 
the Episcopal Academy—tell your Brother that the Assembly 
just before we arrived there had restored the Charters to the 
Trustees, which the Presbyterians had taken from them dur- 
ing the late War. There are two fine large brick buildings for 
Colleges in Maryland, besides that on the Eastern Shore: one 
in Annapolis & one between that City & Baltimore. Dr. Smith, 
whom you remember, is President of the one on the Eastern 
Shore, but I do not know whether he may not now be re- 
stored to his old College in Philadelphia—There is here, I 
mean in New York, a College also, an elegant stone Building, 
3 stories high, & almost as long as our College in Williams- 
burg. Mrs. Tucker’s Sons in Law the young Randolphs are 
in it, & I believe two Mr. Grahams from Virginia—Give my 
Love to your Cousin Mat & Nat & kiss Frank for me—I would 
tell you to kiss Judy but she I find is gone to York—I will 
write to Frank by the next opportunity. God bless you all my 
dear— 


I am yr. affec. Father 
John Page. 
(Addressed on back) To Master Robert Page 
of Rosewell, Va. 
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New York, March 28, 1789. 

My dear Frank 

I told Bobby to tell you that I would write to you by the 
next opportunity but I determined in a Moment after to write 
to you now if I could spare Time only to tell you that I wish 
you & Bob would make Haste & learn to write to me, & let 
me know how cleverly you have learned & what you would 
wish me to send you, or bring to you when I can go Home. 
That God Almighty may bless you all my dear is the Prayer 
of your affectionate Father John Page. 


(Addressed on back) To Master Francis Page 
of 
Rosewell 
Virginia. 





New York, May 20th, 1789. 

My dear Bob 

I received your letter and will by the next Stage write you 
a full Answer to it, by this I can only thank you for your 
Letter & desire you to give my Love to your Brother & Cou- 
sins & to Noah & the People. Sharpe & myself are well. I 
am your affectionate 

Father 
John Page 


(Addressed on back) To Mastr. Robert Page 
Rosewell 





New York May 29th, 1789 
My dear Bob 
I told you once in a hurry that two carts carried Water 
around this City for the Drink of the Inhabitants. I should 
have said 200 for that is the least Number employed in that 
Business. A Pump constantly at work by Horses raises the 
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Water which is then distributed & sold to the Inhabitants for 
the Price mentioned before—You would have been surprised 
Bob to see the Markets here full of Wild Pidgeons the whole 
Month of April it was October when we saw them at. the 
Philadelphia & Baltimore Markets. Give my Love to Frank, 
Cousin Mat, Cousin Nat, Bob & every Body. I am pleased 
to hear from your Brother Mann that you have learned your 
Grammar so well & are good Boys. God bless you my dear. 


I am your affectionate 


Father 
John Page 


(Addressed on back) To Master Robert Page, 
Rosewell, Va. 
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EDMUND RANDOLPH’S ESSAY ON THE 
REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY of VIRGINIA 
1774-1782 


(Continued ) 


The answer of the house of burgesses is a manly repulse 
of the snare. 

To His Excellency the Right Hon. John Earl of Dunmore, 

Governor of Virginia, &c, &c. 
My Lord, 

We his Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Burgesses 
of Virginia, now met in General Assembly, have taken into 
our consideration the joint Address of the two houses of Par- 
liament, his Majesty’s Answer, and the Resolutions of the 
Commons, which your Lordship has been pleased to lay before 
us. Wishing nothing so sincerely as the perpetual continuance 
of that brotherly love which we bear to our fellow subjects of 
Great Britain, and still continuing to hope and believe that they 
do not approve the measures which have so long oppressed their 
brethren in America, we were pleased to receive your Lord- 
ship’s notification, that a benevolent tender has at length been 
made by the British House of Commons, towards bringing 
to a good end our unhappy disputes with the Mother Country. 
Next to the possession of liberty, my Lord, we should con- 
sider such a reconciliation as the greatest of all human bless- 
ings. With these dispositions we entered into consideration of 
that Resolution; we examined it minutely; we viewed it in 
every point of light in which we were able to place it, and, 
with pain and disappointment, we must ultimately declare, it 
only changes the form of oppression, without lightening its 
burthen. We cannot, my Lord, close with the terms of that 
Resolution, for these reasons: 


Because the British Parliament has no right to intermeddle 
with the support of Civil Government in the Colonies. For 
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us, not for them, has Government been established here. Agree- 
able to our ideas, provision has been made for such Officers 
as we think necessary for the administration of public affairs ; 
and we cannot conceive that any other Legislature has a right 
to prescribe either the number of pecuniary appointments of 
our Officers. As a proof that the claim of Parliament, to 
interfere in the necessary provisions for support of Civil Gov- 
ernment is novel, and of a late date, we take leave to refer to 
an Act of our Assembly, passed so long since as the 32d year 
of the reign of King Charles II, entitled “An act for raising 
a public revenue, and for the better support of this his Maj- 
esty’s colony of Virginia.” — This act was brought over by 
Lord Culpeper, then Governor, under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, and was enacted in the name of the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the consent of the general assembly. 


Because, to render perpetual our exemption from an unjust 
taxation we must saddle ourselves with a perpetual tax, ade- 
quate to the expectations, and subject to the disposal of par- 
liament alone, whereas we have a right to give our money, as 
the parliament do theirs, without coercion, from time to time, 
as public exigencies may require. We conceive, that we alone 
are the judges of the condition, circumstances, and situation, 
of our people, as the parliament are of theirs. It is not merely 
the mode of raising, but the freedom of granting our money, 
for which we have contended. Without this, we possess no 
check on the royal prerogative; and what must be lamented 
by dutiful and loyal subjects, we should be stripped of the 
only means, as well of recommending this country to the 
favours of our most gracious sovereign, as of strengthening 
those bands of amity with our fellow-subjects, which we would 
wish to remain indissoluble. 


Because, on our undertaking to grant money, as is proposed, 
the commons only resolve to forbear levying pecuniary taxes 
on us; still leaving unrepealed their several acts passed for the 
purpose of restraining the trade, and altering the form of gov- 
ernment of the eastern colonies; extending the boundaries and 
changing the government and religion of Quebec, enlarging 
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the jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty, taking from us the 
right of trial by jury, and transporting us into other countries 
to be tried for criminal offences. Standing armies too are still 
to be kept among us; and the other numerous grievances, of 
which ourselves, and sister colonies, separately, and by our 
representatives, in general Congress have so often complained, 
are still to continue without redress. 

Because at the very time of requiring from us grants of 
monies, they are making disposition to invade us with large 
armaments, by sea and land; which is a style of asking gifts 
not reconcileable to our freedom. They are also proceeding 
to a repetition of injury, by passing acts for restraining the 
commerce and fisheries of the provinces of New England, and 
for prohibiting the trade of the other colonies with all parts 
of the world, except the islands of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the West Indies. This seems to bespeak no intention to dis- 
continue the exercise of this usurped power over us in future. 

Because, on our agreeing to contribute our proportion to- 
wards the common defence, they do not propose to lay open to 
us a free trade with all the world; whereas to us, it appears 
just that those who bear equally the burthens of government, 
should equally participate of its benefits. Either be contented 
with the monopoly of our trade, which brings greater loss to 
us, and benefit to them, than the amount of our proportional 
contributions to the common defence; or, if the latter be pre- 
ferred, relinquish the former; and do not propose, by holding 
both, to exact from us double contributions. Yet we would 
remind government, that on former emergencies, when called 
upon as a free people, however cramped by this monopoly, in 
our resources of wealth, we have liberally contributed to the 
common defence. Be assured, then, that we shall be generous 
in future as in past times, disdaining the shackles of proportion, 
when called to our free station in the general system of the 
empire. 

Because, the proposition now made to us involves the in- 
terest of all the other colonies. We are now represented in 
general congress, by members approved by this house, where 
our former union, it is hoped, will be so strongly cemented, 
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that no partial application can produce the slightest departure 
from the common cause. We consider ourselves as bound in 
honour, as well as interest, to share one general fate with our 
sister colonies, and should hold ourselves base deserters of 
that union to which we have acceded, were we to agree on any 
measures distinct and apart from them. 

There was, indeed, a plan of accommodation offered in par- 
liament, which, though not entirely equal to the terms we had 
a right to ask, yet differed but in few points from what the 
general congress had held out. Had parliament been disposed 
sincerely, as we are, to bring about a reconciliation, reasonable 
men had hoped, that by meeting us on this ground, something 
might have been done. Lord Chatham’s bill, on the report, 
and the terms of the congress on the other, would have formed 
a basis for negotiation; which a spirit of accommodation, on 
both sides, might perhaps have reconciled. It came recom- 
mended, too, from one whose successful experience in the art 
of government should have ensured to it some attention from 
those to whom it was rendered. He had shown to the world, 
that Great Britain, with her colonies, united firmly under a 
just and honest government, formed a power which might bid 
defiance to the most potent enemies. With a change of min- 
isters, however, a total change of measures took place: the 
component parts of the empire have, from that moment, been 
falling asunder; and a total annihilation of its weight, in the 
political scale of the world, seems justly to be apprehended. 

These, my Lord, are our sentiments on this important sub- 
ject; which we offer, only, as an individual part of the whole 
empire. Final determination we leave to the general congress, 
now sitting, before whom we shall lay the papers your Lord- 
ship has communicated to us. To their wisdom we commit 
the improvement of this important advance. If it can be 
wrought into any good we are assured they will do it. To 
them, also we refer, the discovery of that proper method of 
representing our well-founded grievances, which, your Lord- 
ship assures us, will meet with the attention and regard so 
justly due to them. For ourselves we have exhausted every 
mode of application which our invention could suggest as proper 
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and promising. We have decently remonstrated with Parlia- 
ment, they have added new injuries to the old. We have wear- 
ied our King with supplications ; he has not deigned to answer 
us. We have appealed to the native honour and justice of the 
British nation, their efforts in our favour have been hitherto in- 
effectual. What then remains to be done? That we commit 
our injuries to the even-handed justice of that Being who doth 
no wrong; earnestly beseeching him to illuminate the councils, 
and prosper the endeavors, of those to whom America hath 
confided her hopes; that, through their wise direction, we may 
again see, reunited, the blessings of liberty and property, and 
the most permanent harmony with Great Britain. 


June 14, 1775. 

It may however at first sight be supposed, that when this 
answer speaks of a free trade with all the world, it coincides 
with Doctor Robertson’s suspicion and prediction; but it is 
obvious from the context that it is hinted at only as a con- 
dition for the concessions required from the colonies. 


It was a dexterous management of the affections of the 
British subjects on both sides of the Atlantic, to refer to the 
bill of Lord Chatham, as susceptible with a modification of 
being made the ground of reconciliation. His name was en- 
graven on the hearts of them all, and in America he was greeted, 
as the chief of her friends. How he would have extricated 
himself in fair argument from the embarrassments of his dis- 
tinction between an external regulation of trade, and internal 
taxation, his eloquence alone could say, and it is problematical, 
whether if the American controversy had been accommodated 
upon that principle, his popularity or his consistency would not 
have been wrecked in the vindication of it in practice. While 
he dominated his bill, a bill of concession to America, he claimed 
for it the name of a bill asserting the rights of the mother 
country. 

No. 43. But from an inquiry, instituted into the plunder 
of the gunpowder, symptoms of exasperation were appearing, 
not absolutely exempt from a pretext, that Dunmore and his 
family were in danger at least of insult. He therefore re- 
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treated with them on board of a frigate of war, lying at York- 
town about twelve miles below Williamsburg. He was friv- 
olous enough to submit to the choice of the assembly, either 
to forward to him on board, the business in which he would 
have participated on shore, or to adjourn to York Town, which 
on another occasion the commander of the frigate had threat- 
ened, (with perfect power to execute the threat) to batter 
down, if a body of marines, which he had landed as guards 
to the governor in his palace, should be interrupted in their 
march thither. 

The result of this inquiry was a voluminous farrago of bit- 
terness against the governor. I shall not comment on it far- 
ther, because it was much the child of licentiousness, as being 
without a rein upon it from cross examination. But with it 
the assembly and all the acts, which had been matured, up to 
the governor’s exodus, died: and with this abortive assembly, 
the regal government breathed its last, except for the disturb- 
ance of the peace of Virginia. Dunmore not only gathered 
troops from ships of war, and enlisted a few malcontent white 
persons, but proclaimed emancipation to the slaves. 

No. 44. In July 1775 the convention passed an ordinance 
appointing a committee of safety for the more effectual carry- 
ing into execution the several rules and regulations, established 
by that body for the protection of the colony. They were a 
temporary executive for one year, or until the then next con- 
vention. Thus did the colony glide from monarchy into self- 
government, without a convulsion or a single clogg to its 
wheels from its novelty or from disaffection. Thus too were 
falsified all the predictions of Dean Tucker the most invet- 
erate of America’s enemies, that to withdraw from the wes- 
tern hemisphere the superintending sun of Great Britain would 
involve it in darkness and misery. 

No. 45. The intelligence of the bloodshed at Lexington 
and Bunkers hill in the neighborhood of Boston, had in Vir- 
ginia changed the figure of Great Britain from an unrelenting 
parent into that of a merciless enemy, whose malice was the 
more severe, as her affection had been the more earnestly court- 
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ed. George Washington had been unanimously elected by con- 
gress as captain general and commander in chief of the Amer- 
ican Army. The convention had organized a large corps of 
militia styled minute men, who were to be trained at conven- 
ient seasons, and ready for service at all times. Two regi- 
ments of regular infantry had been also raised, the command 
of which was given to Patrick Henry, then a member of con- 
gress sitting in Philadelphia. Officers with military experience 
were rare: Virginia was compelled to rely principally on those 
elements of character which were indispensable in a soldier. 
Henry was seconded by men who had been active in the French 
and Indian war of 1755, and their imperfect lessons promised 
to render him with his ambition and attention an able de- 
fender of liberty in the field, as he had been in the forum. 


No. 46. The navy of Dunmore was supposed to consist of 
three vessels of war of twenty, sixteen and fourteen guns; and 
his army of two companies of a British regiment and about one 
hundred negroes. He fed his vanity with menaces of de- 
struction to every town and building on the eastern waters, 
and fancied that he was evincing a species of Roman heroism, 
when he warned the inhabitants of Hampton, a little village 
near the mouth of James River, that he would burn it in re- 
prisal for two schooners, which the Virginians had captured. 


No. 47. These inhabitants communicated their defenceless 
state to the committee of safety, who are represented by Burke, 
a late historian, to have canvassed the question, whether the 
lower country should not be abandoned as untenable. From 
what disclosure this fact is handed to us cannot be conjectured ; 
as that body sat with closed doors and under injunctions of 
secrecy, and it was not rumoured abroad, until it appeared 
under the authority of his name. I do not with the assur- 
ance of knowledge peremptorily contradict it. It perhaps might 
have been very honestly discussed in the scantiness of military 
skill, and while raw militia alone were to sustain the charge 
of disciplined troops, and so long a line of coasts was access- 
ible to the cannon of vessels of war. But crude counsels never 
confirmed by a majority of the acting rulers, quickly renounced, 
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con- and blotted out by contrary conduct detract from neither the 
ner- patriotism nor firmness of the committee. The names of the 
| of members attending at this conjuncture are at present unknown: 
ven- but of the eleven, who constituted it, seven possessed large 
egi- estates within the district intended to be derelict, and it may 
and be concluded, that if so baneful and disgraceful an idea escaped 
-on- the mind in which it was generated, it must have been the 
nce hasty excrescence of a brain disturbed from the perplexity of 
10se the moment, but recovering itself after more mature reflection. 
lier. Howsoever this may be, it is certain, that under the orders of 
nch that very committee in seven hours after the request of aid 
ised had arrived in Williamsburg, a company of regulars, of which 
de- George Nicholas, the eldest son of Robert Carter Nicholas, 
1. and a company of minutemen of whom George Lyne was the 
- of captain, and one hundred riflemen commanded by Colo. Wil- 
and liam Woodford, were seen in Hampton after a march of thirty 
one six miles. The enemy’s little fleet enfiladed the town; but 
de- from the position, taken by the riflemen, no man could stand 
ers, at the helm, or shew himself in the management of the sails, 
sm, without being immediately devoted to slaughter. From the 
age shyness and inactivity, which fear had caused in the sailors a 
re- part of the fleet was driven on shore, and the rest fled to Nor- 
red. folk. Thus was the enemy repulsed with loss and ignomy to 
haan them, and with glory to the Virginians: —a glory probably 
Ae, not of excessive splendor in military records, but of immense 


utility in this stage of the revolution, which was fettered with 





won a general sentiment, that the British navy was in its humblest 
ed: shape invincible, and militia but sport for British regulars. 

of No. 48. Dunmore on his part made an excursion into Prin- 
red cess Anne county, to destroy some cannon. The same spirit, 
ur- which produced the defeat at Hampton, stimulated Colo. John 
ght Hutchings, the commander of Norfolk county to raise his 
ary militia, and to endeavor by an ambush to intercept the motley 
rge corps of the governor. Dunmore fell into the snare, but was 
weil extricated by a panic, which could not be accounted for, and 
ot put the militia to flight after the first discharge of their mus- 


quetry, leaving their colonel a prisoner. 
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No. 49. The crest of Dunmore was now as high as that 
of the Virginians, after the affair at Hampton. Hearing that 
a large body of them were in motion to attack him, he advanced 
some miles to the Great Bridge to receive them. Woodford 
was detached to dislodge him; but was impeded by accidents, 
which he could not control, and by information, that Dun- 
more was hastening to Suffolk, a town on Nansemond River 
about twenty miles from Norfolk, to receive submissions and 
scatter his proclamations commanding the people to repair to 
the royal standard. He therefore sent lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Scott and Major Thomas Marshall, with 215 light troops, of 
whom one hundred and three were expert riflemen, to inter- 
cept him. At the same time he requested a reinforcement of 
at least 100 men, with further supplies, necessary for the 
equipment of the volunteers, who were joining him daily. With- 
out delay his wishes were complied with, and Colo. Thomas 
Bullitt, celebrated in the Indian war was dispatched to aid 
Woodford with his experience. Scott and Marshall did not 
overtake Dunmore in his predatory retreat: but surprized a 
body of tories on their way to the great Bridge and disarmed 
many, who had renewed their allegiance to the king. 


To describe the position of small forts and redoubts and to 
narrate all the humility of the warfare of that day, satisfies 
none of the desiderata of history. The bulk of such an inert 
map cannot be enlivened by one particle of interest to those, 
who read now the tales of those ancient times. But let it not 
be forgotten, that at the great Bridge, the Virginians faced like 
veterans the blaze of danger, and drove the enemy into a post 
of security; the companies of Nicholas and Walter Taliaferro 
were on the point of storming the fort, when the enemy de- 
serted in confusion. Bullitt was solicitous for an assault of 
the strongest entrenchment, and strongest ground, occupied by 
the enemy. He was transported into the most decided con- 
fidence in the heroism of his inflamed countrymen. But the 
prudence of Woodford held fast the fame which had been 
recently acquired, knowing the importance of it as an incen- 
tive to future exertion and a passport to future victory. With 
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inferior numbers did the detachment under Woodford kill or 
wound every officer and private of Dunmore’s forces, and 
the injury to his own corps was confined to a single private 
wounded. I record however, with great pleasure, the human- 
ity of the Virginians: They had been branded with opprobri- 
ous name of rebels, had been outraged as unworthy of the 
rights of war, and had fought under a conviction that the gib- 
bett was already prepared for them in Dunmore’s mind, should 
they be conquered. And yet did they not hesitate between a 
manly oblivion of resentment and the indulgence of ferocious 
passion. Their tenderness to the unfortunate was acknowl- 
edged by the British themselves. 


No. 50. The news of this disaster was a death blow to the 
most aspiring hopes of Dunmore, whose compunctions were the 
more tormenting as he had impressed or inveigled into his 
army a body of highland Scotch, who under his auspices, had 
emigrated to America, to establish themselves as tillers of the 
earth, many of whose families were now bereft of bread, in 
a foreign land not friendly to them, except from motives of 
compassion. Dunmore had considered it as a stroke of pro- 
found and lucky policy to recruit the able bodied men among 
this tribe of wretches; indifferent about the probable conse- 
quence of their catching the feelings of citizens, whose aim was 
to plant their wives and children in a soil more promising, 
than that of their native land. Pure vengeance was the aliment 
of his soul, and blunted his understanding. He himself took 
refuge on board of his own ship, and the remains of his army 
in Norfolk: the highlanders were neglected by him as out- 
casts doomed to perish by nakedness or famine. Coals of 
fire must have been heaped on his head, when he heard, that 
those, whom he classed with traitors, administered to their 
necessities, and equipped them for a journey to and settlement 
in North Carolina, for which province they were destined, 
when they embarked from Scotland. Indeed in no state of 
exasperation, was the conduct of any public body marked with 
a severity or obduracy, disproportioned to the just suggestions 
of self preservation. The convention had by a special reso- 
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lution protected the resident British merchants, factors and 
agents, who did not manifest enmity to the common cause, in 
the enjoyment of their civil rights and liberty, and discounte- 
nancing all national reflections; and when this extreme cour- 
tesy and tolerance had been grievously abused, they repealed 
it, but not without a licence to those, who had taken up arms 
against the country, or been inimical to leave it. It was re- 
served for the honor of an American nation to observe Chris- 
tian like forbearance during the rage of civil war. 


No. 51. Upon the junction of Colo. Robert Howe, and his 
regiment from North Carolina, he and Woodford advanced 
with their whole force to Norfolk. As soon as they appeared, 
Dunmore to efface the defeat at Great Bridge, and to intimi- 
date the opposition to the supplies of wood and water which 
had been refused to him, drew up his squadron before the 
town; but this measure was so far from producing the de- 
sired effect, that it taught the Virginians, that even the British 
navy could not be secure in all situations. The riflemen were 
so stationed, as to reach with their bullets the man, who ven- 
tured to appear in their ships. The naval commander there- 
upon, commenced a bombardment of the town, and landed 
parties, which set fire to several houses near the river. The 
Virginian army rushed through the smoke and fires and drove 
the British to their boats. Thus the essence of Dunmore’s 
prowess and talents served only to familiarize our raw troops 
to danger, and to inspire them with contempt for the terror of 
the British power. War was not longer unnerved by vain 
expectations of peace. Such too was the temper of the con- 
vention, which met in Richmond on the first day of Decem- 
ber 1775, breathing the spirit of a nation invaded and no longer 
halting between the torpor of reconciliation and the exigencies 
of the crisis. 


No. 52. Dunmore determined to try the last resort of his 
nominal office of governor. He proclaimed martial law, beck- 
ened to his standard, under the penalty of treason, every man 
capable of bearing arms, and emancipated all slaves of a sim- 
ilar description. So little were the convention alarmed, by 
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this scheme of domestic murder, that they contented themselves 
with a determination to repel force by force, and promised 
pardon to such slaves as should return to their duty in ten 
days. That kindness of providence which is displayed in anti- 
dotes for the poison of almost every climate, is most pecul- 
iarly exhibited in giving to the general mind of a nation roused 
by oppression, an elasticity, by which it may rise from its de- 
pression above almost every terror. 


No. 53. Virginia committed but few errors in the selection 
of men, to whom she committed her interests. But she was 
not equally fortunate in the repudiation of a father and his 
three sons, of the name of Goodrich. They were so original 
and happy in their genius of shipbuilding that from the con- 
struction of vessels adapted to all the waters of this colony, 
many cargoes escaped capture, and relieved the most urgent 
wants of the navy, and of the people. But upon a doubt, 
whether upon some occasion they had acted correctly, they 
were suspected of being unfaithful to the country and forced 
into the condition of enemies. Their hostility was not to be 
appeased. Their faculties were so applied, as to enable them 
to intercept every vessel, which they could discern in the shal- 
lowest water and most intricate navigation. It was said, that 
the whole British navy had scarcely made prizes of Virginia 
ownership to an equal amount with theirs. Fertile as revo- 
lutions generally are in character equal to every growing ne- 
cessity, Virginia never repaired the loss, which she sustained in 
these men. They had explored every vulnerable point, and 
weakness in Virginia; and their hatred kept pace with their 
knowledge. Whether they were guilty or not, of the first 
imputations, was decided by the voice of the public, accord- 
ing to the temperament of him who judged. But a cloud may 
suddenly envelop well disposed and capable men, which they 
may not easily pierce, or which if lessened is never wholly 
dissipated. They may be forgiven, and the attainder of their 
reputation may be proclaimed to be unjust, but the suspicion 
infects every struggle towards full and delicate confidence. The 
cause of these men I pretend not perfectly to understand, or 
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to advocate. But it is a superfluous function of history to 
warn a republic to avoid temerity in condemning without the 
highest proof, her servants, who until the hour of darkness 
shone with lustre in her service. 

The convention closed their labours for supporting the war 
without expressing in any act a leaning to independence; and 
yet they had ascended an eminence from which independence 
was visible in all the surrounding horizon. An army had been 
levied ; the regal government was laid aside; Virginia had exer- 
cised the rights of a nation, with reference only to the power, 
granted by the conventions. Still, if the most influential mem- 
bers of these bodies had in terms moved for independence, the 
exceptions would have been few to an universal clamor against 
it. 

No. 56. However, Thomas Paine, an Englishman by birth, 
and possessing an imagination, which happily combined po- 
litical topics, poured forth a style hitherto unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic, for the case, with which it insinuated it- 
self into the hearts of the people, who were unlearned, or of 
the learned, who were not callous to the feelings of man. From 
his pen issued the pamphlet of “Common Sense,” pregnant 
with the most captivating figures of speech:—with the abuse 
of the British government not before seen in America in so 
gross and palpable forms:—with proud republican theories, 
which flattered human nature:—with contempts of British 
power, which had appalled the most sanguine calculations— 
and with compliments on the docility of patriots in all the 
arts of war by land and sea. It was published under the re- 
puted sanction of Doctor Benjamin Franklin, and was a text 
book, from which many of the most respectable officers in our 
army warmed the coldest among their civil friends. Under 
all these advantages, the public sentiment which a few weeks 
before had shuddered at the tremendous obstacles, with which 
independence was environed, overleaped every barrier. The 
election of delegates for convention, the stated meeting of 
which was to be in May 1776, now depended in very many, 
if not in a majority of the counties, upon their candidates 
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pledging themselves or being understood to be resolved, to 
sever, as far as their voices could extend, the colonies from 
Great Britain. But in truth, this pamphlet put the torch to 
combustibles which had been deposited by the different gusts 
of fury, excited by successive acts of the ministry and those 
who were their agents. The effect on this body of inflamable 
materials was so rapid and instantaneous, that all previous in- 
dications were either concealed from, or discredited by, the 
most acute statesman. Franklin, it is true, was adored for 
political wisdom, and Paine entranced our understandings ; 
but independence would have rested in the womb of time, had 
not its birth been as it were, studiously quickened by the ex- 
cesses of the ministry, demonstrating that a peaceful reunion 
with embittered enemies who treated Americans as vassals of 
the mother country, was impossible. In fact therefore inde- 
pendence was imposed upon us by the misdeeds of the British 
government. 


1776. 


In the convention of May, the members who filled the most 
space in the public eye, were Edmund Pendleton, who pre- 
sided, Patrick Henry, who had from disgust, resigned his com- 
mand of the first Virginia regiment, in time to be elected, 
George Mason, James Mercer, Robert Carter Nicholas, James 
Madison of Orange, Richard Bland, Thomas Ludwell Lee, 
Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Nelson, George Wythe and John 
Blair. These were associated with numbers whose fortunes 
and unobtrusive good sense supported the ardor of the more 
active in the theatre of business. Madison, even then, attracted 
great notice. Until the meeting of the convention he was un- 
known at the metropolis. He was educated at Princeton Col- 
lege in New Jersey, and had been laborious in his studies, 
which ranged beyond strict academick limits, but were of that 
elementary cast, subservient in their general principle to any 
science, which he might choose to cultivate in detail. As a 
classical scholar, he was mature; as a student of belles lettres, 
his fancy animated his judgment; and his judgment without 
damping his fancy, excluded by the soundness of criticism, 
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every propensity to tinsel and glitter. It still glowed, but it 
glowed without glare. His diffiidence went hand in hand with 
his morals, which repelled vice, howsoever fashionable. In 
convention debate his lips were never unsealed, except to some 
member, who happened to sit near him; and he who had once 
partaken of the rich banquet of his remarks, did not fail to 
wish daily to sit within the reach of his conversation. It could 
not be otherwise ; for although his age and the deference, which 
in private circles had been paid to him, were apt to tincture 
him with pedantry, he delivered himself without affectation 
upon Grecian, Roman and English history, from a well di- 
gested fund, a sure presage of eminence. A very sensible for- 
eigner observed of him, that he never uttered anything, which 
was not appropriate, and not connected with some general 
principle of importance. Even when he commented upon the 
dignity, with which Pendleton filled the chair, it was in that 
philosophic spirit, which looks for personal dignity in officers 
of a republic as well as of a monarchy. While he thrilled with 
the ecstasies of Henry’s eloquence, and extolled his skill in 
commanding the audience, he detected what might be faulty in 
his reasoning. Madison was enviable in being among the few 
young men, who were not inflated by early flattery, and could 
content themselves with throwing out in social discourse jew- 
els, which the artifice of a barren mind, would have treas- 
ured up for gaudy occasions. 

At this date commences the difficult alternative of either dis- 
carding from this history, all connection with that of the 
United States, or of torturing the latter into an alliance with 
the former. The best course seems to be, to give each state 
its separate rights of reputation, where separate rights have 
been acquired by particular exertions ,or even by the decisive 
merits of its particular citizens. But as an extensive national 
operation combines a number of minutiae, which contribute 
almost imperceptibly to its final success, and even undistin- 
guishably every measure and every battle, which obviously 
lends to the consummation of the great object may be appro- 
priated by any state to its own history, as members of the 
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same grand union, care being taken to prevent the abuse of re- 
peating the whole revolutionary history of the United States 
as if it were naturally capable of combining with that of the 
particular state without any diminution. But this connection 
between the United States and Virginia, shall be postponed 
until after the end of the year 1781. 

Continental Events etc. But more properly the Revolution- 
ary history of the United States, as interwoven with that of 
Virginia. 

This portion of the revolutionary history of the United 
States is engrossed by civil events and military transactions. 
The former rather indicates the temper of the belligerent par- 
ties: the latter their relative power or the approach of each 
to its proposed object:—of the king of England to conquest 
or subjugation:—of the United States to the Recognition of 
their Independence. 

Prior, however to the first eminent consolidated act of power, 
under the United Colonies, the appointment of George Wash- 
ington to the command of the American Army, a few circum- 
stances seem more peculiarly to belong to individual states. 


Copiously to extract these instances, as well as others which 
follow until the end of the war, from the only authentic his- 
tory of that period, the life of George Washington by Chief 
Justice Marshall, might with difficulty escape the charge of 
plagiarizm, or of piracy, as it is sometimes expressed. I risque 
too the less, in merely giving, what I wish to call the philoso- 
phy of that period, as I profess nothing didactic in the mili- 
tary art. 


1. The posts of Ticonderoga and Crownpoint were cap- 
tured by an American force, principally from Connecticut un- 
der their own authority, and principally on their own credit 
and expence. 

The military stores, which fell into our hands there were 
a seasonable supply for the prosecution of more enlarged views ; 
and in addition to these succours, the seisure of a sloop of war 
at St. John’s conferred on us the command of the lakes. These 
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achievements teemed with the most solemn presages to the 
enemy. 


2. The king has banished all hope of reconciliation by an- 
nouncing to parliament a daring spirit of resistance in Massa- 
chusetts, and his determination to maintain the supreme author- 
ity of the British legislature over all his dominions. Both 
houses adopted the royal infatuation and pride. These the 
eloquence and influence of even Chatham, covered with the 
mantle of superstition, which his rapid descent to the grave 
seemed already to spread over his virtues, which his very feel- 
ings could not subdue or abate. 


3. The battle of Concord and that of Lexington which 
formed the first entrance as it were into arms, was most pro- 
pitious to the American cause. 


4. On the eve of a revolution, trifles often weigh much 
in the estimate of human actions. 

The reprisals in Virginia for the gunpowder removed by the 
British governor, became an universal pledge that to resist a 
governor in such circumstances should not be dreaded as trea- 
son. 


5. An American cannot believe that it was material, to our 
success, whether the first onset of British hostility, came on 
the east or any other geographical division of America. Still 
he cannot refuse his assent to the probability that these were 
portions of the colonies, in which the position and army of the 
British general Gage might for a time, have produced a more 
unfavorable impression than at Boston. In the preparation 
for resistance at Bunker’s or Breed’s hill, farmers and labour- 
ers, accustomed to no other use of gunpowder, than for amuse- 
ment or explosions to remove obstacles, were on a sudden to 
confront the highest order of discipline and terror in the en- 
emy. They not only planted themselves in support of the 
breast-work, thrown up in haste and in the most unscientific 
manner, during the preceding night; but numbers also were 
mowed down by the cross fire of two ships of war, as the 
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Americans were passing the isthmus to the rampart. There 
the unusual resort to cannon was soon so familiar to them, that 
with their skill and bravery in managing it, they staggered the 
British veterans in their approach, caused the general to halt 
and hold a council, and afterwards to arrest his movements, 
until reinforcements should arrive from Boston. The chief 
leader of these provincials was not recommended to them by 
a confidence in his military experience, or reflection on war. 
His profession and habits lay in the medical art. They asked 
themselves only, whether he was patriotic and brave. Besides 
this good fortune, they had from the long contemplation of 
dangers inevitable from the British Army, made up their minds 
to face extremities, when the other colonies perhaps had just 
begun to think seriously and awfully upon the prospect. Be 
the cause what it may; to the lustre of the day at Bunker’s hill, 
we may trace much of our future splendor and success. It 
gave character, and banished one of the parents of fear in 
war, an idea of self humiliation in comparison with an army. 


1775. 


6. The contagion of heroic example would of itself have 
aroused Virginia to repel the British squadron in its invasion 
of Hampton, and animated her to the distinguished defeat of 
Dunmore at the Great Bridge. 


7. Among the deferences paid to Virginia in the early con- 
gresses, it was natural, that her pretensions to give a com- 
mander in chief of the army, should be consulted. But inde- 
pendently of this motive, one of her sons enjoyed as high a 
character for military experience and acquirement as any in- 
habitant of another colony. This was George Washington, 
whose fame was as fair for so hazardous an experiment, as 
could be found in America. He was a native, with habits 
hardy, bold and active. His fortune was suitable to any sta- 
tion, and superior to every influence. He had been a dis- 
ciple in the British school of Indian warfare, and a witness 
of the fatality of rashness in a general. In a word the title 
to public confidence was complete in him alone. Colo. Charles 
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Lee and Major Horatio Gates, were Britons and British sol- 
diers. 

Upon the notification to him of his appointment he in his 
reply of acceptance, manifested, that he was secure from arro- 
gance and presumption, and was neither hasty in overlooking 
difficulties, nor would be too flexible in yielding to them. Dis- 
cernment and patriotism may be said to have concurred in the 
appointment as the best in the power of congress. 


8. The work was, however, begun only. Large bodies of 
troops arrived from England; the governor of Massachusetts 
proclaimed marshal law, and excepted from an act of indem- 
nity and pardon, two of the most distinguished citizens, Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock. This lesson, that safety was 
to be sought only in arms, dictated the immediate necessity of 
emitting paper money, collecting military stores, and raising 
an army according to our best energies. 


9. The constitution of the army existing under the states 
was so far sound, that from its patriotism and bodily ability, 
a hope was inspired of its capacity to be well organized. But 
it was impossible from the manner and circumstances of as- 
sembling it, that it should be other than a crude mass, com- 
pounded of corps, distracted by various and independent author- 
ities. The appointment of some of the most indispensable 
officers was omitted: even a quarter master general, a com- 
missary general, engineers and many officers of the staff were 
unknown. The terms of enlistment being unequal in duration, 
forbade a coincidence of operation for any length of time. The 
roads were crowded with some returning home after short 
tours of duty, and others going to camp for a moment as it 
were, under the charm of novelty of military display. The 
equality in the intercourse of fellow citizens, necessary in the 
cultivation of a revolution, unnerved the army which was to 
support it. The unshrinking temper, maintained by the friends 
of the war in this condition of things, proclaimed, that the 
cause was deeply seated in the heart. It countenanced in 
some respects indeed the prediction of our friends in Eng- 
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land, that attempts to conquer us, were desperate; but ren- 
dered the ministry callous. 


10. To defend lines as extensive, as those, with which 
Boston was necessarily invested, when numbers, materials, and 
ammunition were so defective; to substitute enthusiasm and 
native courage ‘for military habits, and experience, and to 
efface by a preference of military life a predilection for the 
comforts left at home :—to meet under all these disadvantages, 
a large, well disciplined well provided enemy, enjoying every 
facility of transportation by water, could not escape the pene- 
tration, though they did not alarm the breast of any officer. 
But it was unaccountable, that experienced British generals, 
of whose character, activity was the expence, should adopt 
a species of defensive warfare. For a considerable time, un- 
derstanding, as it was believed, our situation as well from the 
disaffected as from facts of notoriety, our wide-stretched lines 
were permitted to remain as if they had been works indeed, 
when the only semblance of their impregnability arose per- 
haps from the suspicion excited at Bunker’s hill, that to flee 
before British cannon was no American attribute. Of a great 
importance was this early promise of prowess. 


11. It seemed to be the fate of England to mistake her 
policy and means of annoyance. The destruction of the town 
of Falmouth in Massachusetts denoted a cruelty, regardless 
of the usages of civilized war. It unintentionally, but decisive- 
ly added fuel to the American flame. Letters of marque and 
reprisal were now granted, and under them vessels of great 
value, were captured, having on board articles of the first 
necessity. Supplies of provisions to Bermudas and the West 
Indies were intercepted, and the insidious popularity of sev- 
eral of the British governors now ceased to deceive: their 
persons were no longer held sacred, and the consequences of 
arresting them had fallen into contempt. 


12. In the face of an enemy, who upon ordinary calcu- 
lation was able to destroy with ease, was our army to be re- 
enlisted, after the contrast of a camp had given to domestic 
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life a zest and regret. This was undertaken with momentary 
expedients—with temporary enlistments—in the spirit of the 
times—not in the wisdom of congress—with men, wanting 
both fuel and clothing in the latitude of Boston ;—with the 
militia and soldiery around that town visited by the smallpox. 


13. But it was a noble trait in congress, to be ignorant of 
depression from adversity; and even amidst real weakness, to 
adopt measures of retaliation for infractions of the law of 
nations. It was a noble concealment which patriotism stretched 
over some of our most vulnerable parts. It was an illustrious 
effect that in March 1776 the enemy should be compelled to 
evacuate Boston. This step uttered the most explicit language, 
inviting America to confide and persevere. Our very disasters 
in Canada exhorted with the same strength. To be partially 
defeated and even to retreat is not to be subjugated. Light 
enough broke through this gloom in Canada, to penetrate all 
but British blindness, and inspire America with fresh vigor and 
alacrity. Various cheering rays were floating elsewhere. The 
British naval armament had been repulsed at Fort Moultrie 
in South Carolina, and a body of highland emigrants, who had 
risen on the side of England, was dispersed. 


14. As congress were not to be heart stricken by misfor- 
tune, neither were they to be puffed into bravado. When they 
declared that foreign aid was attainable the assertion was ridi- 
culed on the British side, and the British nation was duped by 
the arts or ignorance of their own diplomatists. 


4th July 1776. 


The declaration of Independence, though calculated to bring 
the temper of foreign nations to the test, for some time amount- 
ed only to an additional evidence that America was resolved 
to evince the sincerity of her purpose by a dependence on her- 
self—alone, if necessary. 


December 13, 1776. 


15. A stormy season succeeded. We evacuated Long Island 
and New York. Fort Washington had been carried ; the weak- 
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ness of the American army, and the impracticability of a gen- 
eral stimulus to the militia compelled our general to retreat 
through Jersey until he was covered by the river Delaware, 
and possessed an open passage to the interior of the country. 
When he had thus far eluded the pursuit of his overwhelming 
antagonist, we were relieved by a confused hope, that all was 
not lost; although it was indistinctly murmured by the most 
sanguine, what were the means reserved by providence for our 
deliverance. General Charles Lee too had incautiously exposed 
himself to a surprize, and with malignant injustice was charged 
with being perfidious. But it was a war of the people’s choice, 
to which they were pledged by the highest sanctions. 


Jan. 3rd. 


16. The success thereof at Trenton and Princeton were not 
insulated events, but formed an epoch, from which the repu- 
tation and safety of America may take a new date. The in- 
telligence shot through America with electrical rapidity, and 
scattered wonder in its train, how those brilliant acts could 
have been achieved. To hear that Washington had emerged 
from behind the Delaware, when it was supposed that he 
could seize, and clutch a portion of safety, as the best fortune, 
which could then attend him ; and had assumed the very ground, 
on which he had declined open battle, seemed at first one of 
those fictions, which those, who pant for news can forge so 
easily, and circulate with so shameful a disregard to truth. 


(To be continued ) 
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JOHN B. FLOYD AND HIS TRADUCERS 





By Robert M. Hughes 





In the cemetery of Abingdon, in Southwest Virginia, is a 
tomb marked by a shaft with the following inscription: 
JouHNnN BucHANAN FLoyp 
Born June 1, 1807 
Died August 26, 1863. 
Job III. 17. 


The reference is to the well known verse: “There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and there the weary be at rest.” 

But there is a class of historians for whom death sets no 
limit, but rather affords an opportunity for aspersions which 
the subject can no longer contradict. In such case it is the 
duty of those who hold sacred the truth of history to bring 
the facts into the light. 

The subject of this article has been a peculiar sufferer from 
post-mortem attack. Being a Southern man, and holding the 
portfolio of Secretary of War in Buchanan’s Cabinet in the 
late fall and early winter of 1860 (probably the most delicate 
of all as the most liable to party attack) and dying before the 
close of the Civil War, he was a convenient scapegoat in the 
controversies between Buchanan and his northern critics, as the 
most reckless assertions could be made about him without fear 
of contradiction. And careless writers have blindly and par- 
rot-like copied Buchanan’s statements without troubling them- 
selves to look at records or other documentary evidence. 


In this article I will use the following abbreviated references for the 
works cited: 
. Buchanan for “Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve of the Rebel- 
ion.” 

Black for “Essays and Speeches of J. S. Black.” 

Crawford for “Genesis of the Civil War.” 

Curtis for “Curtis’s Life of James Buchanan.” 

A. I. B. for “Abstracted Indian Bonds Report.” 

Moore for “Works of James Buchanan.” 

O. W. R. for “Official War Records.” 
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For an example of this style of writing, see the productions 
of Mr. James Truslow Adams, who has perpetrated a trilogy 
of alleged history for the general public, and also a school text 
book which is largely a condensed compilation of his trilogy. 
Yielding to the debunking tendency, he belittles many of our 
best known statesmen, or damns them with faint praise. For 
instance, Webster to him, in spite of his great abilities, was 
“essentially not great” and had “a certain fundamental flab- 
biness of character.” Calhoun was “a massive egotist and 
consumed with ambition.” Seward was “an ass.” 

But as to Floyd he casts off all restraint. I quote verbatim 
his “America’s Tragedy”, pp. 173-174: 


“On the day after the transfer to Sumter was accomplished, 
Floyd had telegraphed Anderson asking an explanation, and 
denying that any orders justified the move. The President 
was profoundly disturbed because of the psychological effect 
on the situation. 

At a Cabinet meeting, promptly held, when Floyd declared 
that Anderson had acted without orders, the Secretary of 
State, Judge Black, produced the Buell orders which Floyd 
had endorsed and given to the President. Although Floyd 
had done this on the 11th of December, the President said he 
never saw them until the 21st. Thus did Fate again step for- 
ward. There would seem to be no doubt that the South Caro- 
linians were deceived, yet the deceit was not intentional but 
due to a series of mischances, blunders, the mixing up of too 
many persons in the negotiations, the stupidity of Floyd, and 
a Cabinet split like the country between North and South in 
its feelings. Perhaps no other President has ever shown him- 
self so weak as Buchanan did in this whole episode. Floyd 
had become involved in a financial transaction which reflected 
so greatly on his fitness for high office, if not his personal hon- 
esty, that the President had asked for his resignation from 
the Cabinet and the War Office. On December 29 the Sec- 
retary did at last hand in his resignation, as he should have 
done sometime ago, but he now based his compliance with 
the President’s wishes on the ground that the Government 
had broken faith with South Carolina, most unjustly placing 
the blame on Anderson in spite of his own orders to him. He 
also demanded that the Federal Government should withdraw 
all troops from South Carolina, though as head of the War 
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Department he had ordered his subordinate Anderson to pro- 
tect the forts to the last extremity. It is difficult to follow 
Floyd throughout this whole matter, in the documents and 
fully reported conversations, without accusing him either of 
crass stupidity or of dishonesty.” 

Before discussing the manifold misstatements in the above, 
it is pertinent to consider the accuracy and other qualifications 
of Mr. James Truslow Adams, as far as his compositions re- 
veal them, and see whether some of the coarse language and 
offensive epithets which he uses so lavishly may not recoil 
upon him. From his multitudinous misstatements I select a 
few so obvious that they cannot be denied and so simple that 
they need but a brief explanation. 

Let us begin with the first volume of his “March of De- 


mocracy”’. 


Goose-step 1, p. 132: 

“The British had received a severe check at King’s Moun- 
tain from bands of North Carolina frontiersmen who organ- 
ized themselves under their own officers.” 

It so happens that Virginia contributed the largest contingent 
to the patriot force, including its commander. 


Goose-step 2: 

It is stated that the basis of representation under the orig- 
inal Constitution was the white population and two-thirds of 
the slaves (p. 276). 

A perusal of the very first article of the Constitution shows 
that it was all free persons except Indians, and three-fifths of 
all other persons (which was a euphemism for slaves). 


Goose-step 3, p. 276: 

“A sudden dispute which Adams called a ‘fireball in the 
night’.” 

It is notorious that {Jefferson was the first one to use this 
expression. 
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Goose-step 4, p. 309: 


“The frank minded ‘Old Hickory’ now gone to end his 
days at his beloved ‘Hermitage’ in Kentucky.” 


Only colossal ignorance of American history would put 
Jackson’s Hermitage in Kentucky instead of Tennessee. 


Now for the second “March of Democracy” (vol. 2). 


Goose-step 1: 

It is stated that the Confederate Constitution contained no 
provision for a Supreme Court (p. 9). 

Both the Provisional Constitution and the permanent Con- 
stitution contained such a provision. 


Goose-step 2: 

It is stated that two days after Sumter had surrendered 
Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 volunteers (p. 16) : 

His proclamation of April 15, 1861, was not a call for vol- 
unteers. It was based on the Act of 1795 authorizing the 
President to call out the militia of the several states to sup- 
press unlawful combinations and cause the laws to be duly 
executed. He called on the state governors to furnish quotas 
to make up a force of 75,000. This call was what brought on 
the crisis. His first call for volunteers was on May 3, 1861. 


Goose-step 3: 

It is stated that the battle of Pittsburg Landing (Shiloh) 
was on March 6, 1862 (p. 34). 

It was fought on April 6, 1862. 


Goose-step 4: 

In describing the battle of Hampton Roads, it is stated that 
the Virginia (Merrimac) with its ram sank the Cumberland 
and Congress “ingloriously”, and that in her fight the next 
day with the Monitor she was forced to retreat to Norfolk and 
her power was over (p. 37). 

On March 8, 1862, the Virginia left the Gosport Navy Yard 
right out from the drydock, with workmen on her till she left 
the harbor, with a pick-up crew, with no opportunity for a 
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trial trip or for testing her guns, and attacked a Federal fleet. 
She rammed the Cumberland and disabled her ram in doing 
so. She destroyed the Congress by gun fire. In the fight with 
their heavy batteries two of her ten guns were disabled, her 
smokestack riddled and several of her crew, including her 
commander wounded. When she fought the Monitor the next 
morning she was partially disabled from the effect of her first 
day’s fight. In the fight with the Monitor she received no 
injury. After fighting for some time she directed her fire 
at the pilot house of the Monitor, with the result of blinding 
Worden, the commander of the Monitor, whereupon the Mon- 
itor withdrew from the action. The Virginia then came to 
Norfolk because of her heavy draft and a falling tide. Her 
power was so far gone that Welles, the Northern Secretary 
of the Navy, proposed to sink barges loaded with stone to 
prevent her coming out. On two occasions later (April 11th 
and May 8th) she came down to Hampton Roads and the 
entire Federal fleet, including the Monitor, left the Roads to 
avoid this powerless vessel, and cowered under the protection 
of Fort Monroe. 


Goose-step 5: 

In \describing the Antietam campaign, it is stated that when 
Lee pushed ahead to Hagerstown, Harper’s Ferry was in pos- 
session of a Union garrison, and he had to dispatch Jackson 
to “capture the ferry” (word not capitalized; p. 43). 

What Lee wanted with a ferry so badly as to send Jackson 
and a corps to take it, the author does not say. Was not the 
bridge sufficient ? 

Mention is made of an army under Johnston advancing from 
Chattanooga (p. 54). 

The statement is void of historical truth. When Johnston 
went from Tennessee to Mississippi at the beginning of the 
Vicksburg campaign only his staff accompanied him. 


Goose-step 6, p. 60: 
It is stated that Sigel allowed himself to be defeated by 
Early (in the Valley campaigns of 1864). The Southern gen- 
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eral who commanded at Newmarket (where Sigel was de- 
feated) was John C. Breckenridge. 


Goose-step 7: 

It is stated that at the commencement of the Atlanta cam- 
paign of 1864, Johnston had “perhaps” 70,000 men (p. 61). 

Easily accessible official reports show that at the beginning 
of the campaign Johnston had about 45,000 effective total and 
Sherman about 110,000. 


Goose-step 8: 

He speaks of the battle of Kennesaw Mountain as a minor 
engagement (p. 61). 

Those who took part in it probably differ with him. 


Goose-step 9: 

It is stated that on April 9, 1865, Lee asked for a meeting 
with Grant at Appomattox Court House (p. 66). 

This is only a half truth. An uninformed reader would in- 
fer from it that it was Lee who opened negotiations, though 
the world knows that Grant did so. 

Now for “America’s Tragedy”. 

In view of the lengthy list above, some of which misstate- 
ments are repeated in the “Tragedy”, it will suffice to cite but 
two in addition to the main falsehoods about Governor Floyd, 
quoted at the outset. 

It is stated (p. 205) that Beauregard was sent to West 
Virginia to face McClellan. The statement is grossly and 
stupidly incorrect. 

Allusion is also made (p. 260) to the battle of “Seven 
Oaks”. 

The author, not taking the trouble to secure the facts in 
easy reach, has confused the fights at Seven Pines and Fair 
Oaks and given them a composite title—quite an original idea, 
but in no danger of imitation by reliable historians. 

* * * * * X* * * * * 
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Having thus shaken, I hope to some extent, the credibility 
of the witness for the prosecution, I will review the long quo- 
tation from his “America’s Tragedy” at the beginning of this 
article. 


John B. Floyd was the second Virginia governor of the 
name. His father, John Floyd, was governor at the time of 
the Nat. Turner insurrection, and was the designer of the 
Virginia flag. He was an ardent states-rights man and bit- 
terly opposed to the policies of Andrew Jackson in the nul- 
lification controversy. His son, John B. Floyd, inherited his 
states-rights views. He was a man of fine presence, an excel- 
lent “mixer”, and an orator of unusual ability. He was fre- 
quently elected to the General Assembly of Virginia, and was 
made governor by it, being the last one so chosen, as the con- 
stitution of 1850 made the governor elected by popular vote. 
After his term expired he settled in Abingdon to practice law. 
On account of his talents as a speaker he was twice elected 
Presidential elector, and was often called the “Achilles of the 
Southwest”. His effective work in the Buchanan campaign 
resulted in an invitation from the latter to a seat in his Cab- 
inet. He was appointed Secretary of War, taking office on 
March 4, 1857. He filled the office acceptably to his associates 
and with no more than the usual criticisms from his adver- 
saries. During 1859 he had a large number of obsolete arms 
removed from Northern to Southern arsenals to make room 
for modern arms. Subsequently these came in handy to the 
South, which made him hated in the North; although the arms 
were many of them flintlock and the removal was before Lin- 
coln was even nominated. A committee appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, headed by a fierce political opponent (Stanton, 
of Ohio) made no criticism of the act, the chairman expressing 
the opinion that the charges were founded on “rumor, specu- 
lation and misapprehension.” But the public rancor against 
him when the crisis came brooked no explanation. 

In the fall of 1860 the sectional feeling was at its height. 
Threats of secession in South Carolina resulted in a call for a 
convention to consider the question. There was a small force 
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of U. S. troops in garrison at Fort Moultrie in Charleston 
Harbor. All sides recognized the danger of a collision, and 
were anxious to avoid it. Secretary Floyd believed, with many 
others, that any change in the status quo at that point, whether 
by reinforcing the garrison or by transfer from Moultrie to 
Sumter, would provoke a collision, and that the matter should 
be handled by negotiation between the cool heads on both sides. 
He sent Major Don Carlos Buell on a mission to Anderson 
with only verbal instructions, as a measure of safety. Buell 
looked over the situation, conferred fully with Anderson, and 
before departure voluntarily wrote out a memorandum of his 
conferences heading it “memorandum of verbal instructions 
to Major Anderson &c.” They were substantially to preserve 
the status quo, but authorized him in case of an attack upon 
or “tangible evidence of a design to proceed to a hostile act, 
to shift his command to another of the forts. It was dated 
Fort Moultrie, December 11, 1860. Buell returned to Wash- 
ington, called on Secretary Floyd, and left a copy of the mem- 
orandum with Drinkard, the chief clerk. South Carolina se- 
ceded on December 20, 1860, and appointed commissioners to 
go to Washington and confer with the President as to certain 
details, “and for the continuance of peace and amity between 
this Commonwealth and the United States.” On the night of 
December 26th, while the commissioners were on their way, 
Anderson transferred his command from Moultrie to Sumter. 
Not a shot had been fired at him or spadeful of earth thrown 
up against him. Floyd, on hearing of it wired him affirming 
his disbelief in the existence of any order justifying it, and 
asked for an explanation. Anderson did not pretend to base 
his action on any order or on any evidence of a tangible act, 
but on the contrary wrote on December 27th to his friend, 
Robert N. Gourdin, of Charleston, that the movement was 
on his own responsibility and not in obedience to orders from 
Washington. And on December 30th he wrote his former 
pastor that “unwilling to see my little band sacrificed I de- 
termined, after earnestly awaiting instructions as long as I 
could to avail myself of the earliest opportunity to extricate 
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myself from my dangerous position.” He made the same 
statement to a delegation from Governor Pickens (Crawford, 
p. 111). Yet the post-mortem critics of Floyd make out a 
mythical scene at a Cabinet meeting in which he is confronted 
with his orders to his great confusion, in the teeth of the fact 
that Anderson himself never claimed to have acted under them! 
Adams cannot even get a date right. He says that Floyd en- 
dorsed Buell’s memorandum on December 11th. The mem- 
orandum itself shows that it was dated that day by Buell at 
Fort Moultrie in Charleston! He cannot even get Floyd’s 
name right. He calls him “John R. Floyd” (America’s Trag- 
edy, p. 171). The occurrences in and in relation to the situ- 
ation in Charleston Harbor all appear in chapter 7 of Craw- 
ford’s book, including Anderson’s letter above cited. The 
book is known to Adams, who refers to it when it suits his 
purposes. 

Now for the charge that Floyd had become involved in a 
financial transaction that reflected on his fitness for office, if 
not his personal honesty. 

Common decency should have prompted a statement of the 
act charged and not a bare insinuation. I will stick to facts 
and cut out innuendos. 

The Adams allusion is to the matter of the acceptances, and 
a defalcation in the Interior Department amounting to $870,000 
of bonds known as the Indian Trust bonds. 

Prior to the beginning of Floyd’s term (March 4, 1857) the 
Mormons had been giving trouble. Soon after he qualified the 
situation grew worse. They objected to the presence of gov- 
ernment troops and threatened resistence. It became necessary 
to send an expeditionary force to preserve order. This con- 
sisted of about 2,500 men under Colonel Albert Sidney John- 
ston. At that time the only method of approach was across 
the great American Desert, and the supplies had to be hauled 
in wagons all the way, as the country was practically uninhab- 
ited. The Mormons, though not resisting by force of arms, 
burned the grass necessary for the teams, and went so far as 
to seize some of the supply wagons. The slowness and hazard 
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of communication and the consequent delay in settling the 
accounts of the army contractors, coupled with the panic of 
1857, so embarrassed the contractors (Russell, Majors and 
Waddell) that they requested Floyd to accept drafts or orders 
on him to be charged against their earnings, and to be paid 
out of subsequent appropriations as far as necessary. If he 
had not done so, the troops might have starved. 

There was a clerk in the Interior Department named Godard 
Bailey. His wife was a cousin of Floyd, to whom he owed 
his job. On December 19, 1860, it was discovered that he 
had abstracted from the invested Indian funds of the Interior 
Department $870,000 of State bonds and turned them over 
to Russell, who gave him as security an equivalent amount 
of the acceptances. He claimed to have done this to protect 
Floyd’s reputation, for fear that Floyd would have to resign 
if the acceptances were protested (A. I. B., 259; 270). He 
gave Drinkard, Floyd’s chief clerk, as his authority for this 
supposed result; but Drinkard denied that he had ever said 
anything of the sort (A. I. B., 120). His peculations had 
been going on since the previous July, and some of the ac- 
ceptances had been protested as far back as September with- 
out any such result. There was never a syllable of evidence 
to show that Floyd knew anything about the defalcation uitil 
the exposure. It was not even in his department. He left 
Washington so poor that he had to borrow money to pay his 
expenses home (Black, 13). Even the report of the bitterly 
hostile partisan committee appointed ostensibly to investigate 
the Interior Department but really investigating him, while 
condemning his issue of the acceptances, made no charge of 
dishonesty. It had no fault to find with the Secretary of the 
Interior, who had placed bonds aggregating a million or more 
in the custody of a clerk bonded for only $5,000 and had 
never checked them over. But it was too good a chance to 
strike at the War Department, necessarily at such a juncture 
the most obnoxious of all. 

On his return to Virginia he was welcomed by a complimen- 
tary banquet in Richmond on January 11, 1861. Later he was 
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appointed brigadier-general in the Confederate service by Jef- 
ferson Davis and major-general in the State service by Gov- 
ernor Letcher. 

Buchanan, however, says that the issue of these acceptances 
was without legal authority, and an undated memorandum of 
his was found among his papers, in which he contended that 
he had forbidden Floyd to issue any more (Curtis, II, 407). 
But Buchanan’s memoranda were not always contemporaneous, 
and any lawyer knows that memoranda, bearing on a contro- 
versy long after such controversy, are regarded as self-serving 
and worthless (Curtis, II, 600). He mentions no such inter- 
view in his book. Black says nothing of it; and the memo- 
randum comes to light for the first time in Curtis, published 
twenty years after Floyd’s death. He gives the investigating 
committee no information as to these instructions, though the 
authority for their issue was one of the questions under in- 
vestigation. Judah P. Benjamin was examined as a witness, 
and stated in substance that about a year or eighteen months 
previously he had been asked his opinion as to their validity, 
that he called on Buchanan, who said he knew nothing about 
it or by virtue of what law they had been issued. He referred 
Benjamin to Floyd, who stated that the matter had not been 
referred to the Attorney-General (as Benjamin’s informant 
had stated), but in pursuance of a long established custom of 
the office. Benjamin also testified that he had advised Floyd 
against issuing them on account of the risk to the supplies 
from Indians and other causes, and that Floyd had expressed 
an intention to issue no more. He nowhere states that the 
practice was illegal. His testimony at least brings home to 
Buchanan knowledge of the practice long before the denou- 
ment. The latter did not publicly deny their legality till the 
publication of his book in 1866, three years after Floyd’s 
death. 

If it had been referred to the Attorney-General, their le- 
gality would have been sustained, as Black was then filling that 
office. The question came before the courts later, and he ac- 
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cepted a retainer from one of the holders. In his argument 
before the Supreme Court he says: 


“But, while I contend for this rule, I do not admit that 
there was anything wrong in the exercise of Mr. Floyd’s au- 
thority. He violated no law; he disregarded no duty which 
he owed to the Government. They say that the acceptance 
of these bills was in conflict with the acts of 1823, 1846 and 
1853. The slightest glance at these acts will thoroughly sat- 
isfy you that this whole transaction goes perfectly clear of all 
collision with these statutes, or any of them. It is not pre- 
tended that the acceptances were given for any corrupt reason, 
or that there was any fraudulent collusion between him and the 
drawer to make the United States pay more money than they 
ought” (Black, 477). 


The Supreme Court decided by a vote of 5 to 3 that the 
issue of the acceptances was illegal (Floyd Acceptances, 7 
Wall. 666. Clifford, Grier and Nelson dissented. The latter 


says in his dissent : 


“Tt will thus be seen that contracts for the subsistence and 
clothing of the Army and Navy by the secretaries are not tied 
up by any necessity of an appropriation or law authorizing it. 
The reason of this is obvious. The Army and Navy must 
be fed and clothed, and cared for at all times and places, and 
especially when in distant service. The Army in Mexico or 
Utah are not to be disbanded and left to take care of them- 
selves because the appropriation by Congress has been ex- 
hausted, or no law can be found on the statute book author- 
izing a contract for supplies. The above Act confers upon 
the secretaries full authority to contract for these supplies, 
and which bind the Government; and the most ready and con- 
venient mode of accomplishing this would be by accepting bills 
of exchange drawn by the contractors of the distant Army or 
Navy upon the secretaries at home.” 


This decision was not rendered till 1869. On February 23, 
1861, Caleb Cushing gave an opinion that the acceptances were 
legally issued. If, therefore, Floyd was wrong, he was at 
least in good company, including two Attorneys- General and 
three of the eight justices of the Supreme Court. 
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Buchanan himself nowhere says that Floyd was guilty of 
dishonesty. In his book (Buchanan, 185-8; also Moore, XII, 
164-7) he asserts that he requested him to resign on account 
of this matter. He says: 


“Secretary Floyd’s apparent complicity with this fraudulent 
transaction covered him with suspicion, and, whether this were 
well or ill founded, rendered it impossible in the opinion of 
the President that he should remain in the Cabinet ; and hence 
the request that he should resign.” 


In an article published in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical Mag- 
azine, I contended, I believe successfully, that Buchanan did 
not request Floyd’s resignation, but that the latter resigned 
on account of the refusal of the President to order Anderson 
back from Sumter as he (Floyd) had said he would do as 
far back as November 26th (Tyler’s Quarterly, October, 1923, 
p. 73; Crawford, p. 29). Buchanan asserts that the demand 
was made of Floyd on December 23rd through Vice-President 
John C. Breckinridge (Curtis, II, 581). He makes this as- 
sertion for the first time in 1866, three years after Floyd’s 
death and while Breckinridge, his alleged intermediary, was in 
exile. It would have been a cowardly way of going about it. 
If he thought a member of his Cabinet guilty of dishonesty, 
he should have removed him instantly. If he thought a mem- 
ber the object of unjust suspicion, every consideration of man- 
liness and fairness should have prompted him to stand by his 
official to the last. No intermediary was necessary to a man 
of courage. Though allegedly requesting Floyd’s resignation 
on December 23rd, he allows him to attend Cabinet meetings 
till the 29th, refers to him one of the most exciting incidents 
(a question as to shipping certain heavy guns from Pitts- 
burg down the Mississippi, which was strongly protested by 
the North) and on the night of December 25th writes this 
discredited and suspected Secretary a letter signed “Your 
friend, Very respectfully.” 

My mother was the adopted daughter of Governor Floyd, 
and my father, Judge Robert W. Hughes, was during the en- 
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tire transaction his adviser and amanuensis. His contempo- 
raneous letters to my mother (who had returned to Abingdon) 
refute Buchanan’s assertion. In accepting in writing Floyd’s 
resignation, he does not take issue with a single statement in 
it, contrary to his practice in accepting the resignation of Cass, 
Thompson and Thomas. 

* * * * * * * * * % 


And so farewell to Mr. Adams and his romances. 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING 
of BOLLING HALL 





(Notes by Editor) 





1827. 
MARCH. Rain 1, 12. 


1. Thursday. Rain a considerable part of the day, kept 
me in the house, hanging up tobo. Engaged for two or three 
days past with the hands that did not go to Ware’s, and today 
withall, in hanging up my strips, tobo. to be hereafter struck 
in prizing order. 

2. Finished hanging up all the tobo. in the Prize House, 
being nearly all that we have strip’d. Our teams engaged in 
hauling Rails for fencing. Finished sowing Clover Seed. Af- 
ter an early dinner Thomas went to a Ball at the Courthouse, 
and I drove Jane in the Phaeton to Ware’s, to bring her Sister 
Mary home who had been staying with Ann. Moved Billy 
Martin from the Tan Yard at Ware’s to the Old Grocery oc- 
cupied by my negro Jesse, and moved him to the Tan Yard. 

3. Sent my carpenters and part of my hands again to 
Ware’s to swing the Gates on the Public Road, having removed 
one of the lane fences, and to plough a new Road leading to 
the House. 

4. The Rev’d Mr. Croes of Richmond came to breakfast 
with a letter of introduction from Mr. Lee, they having ex- 
changed pulpits for this day, Mr. Lee to preach in the Monu- 
mental Church in Richmond and Mr. Croes (who is the Bish- 
op’s assistant there) to preach at Licking hole Church whither 
myself and family accompanied him, and heard an excellent 
sermon, to a thin congregation. Albert sett off to Richmond 
to Blair Bolling’s! wedding. 





1 Blair Bolling, son of Archibald Bolling, born 1792, Captain of 
Public Guard of Virginia. Married, first, in 1824, M. A. Webster; 
second, in 1827, Penelope Storrs. 
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5. Thomas sett off to the wedding, which is to take place 
the 7th to a Miss Storrs. I rode to Smithfield and called at 
Ware’s to examine the Road which Jones made on Saturday, 
and as I expected, finished off too hastily. Ploughs set to work 
having been stop’d several days by the late rain. 

6. Put under prize my 7th and last Hhd. of lug tobo., en- 
gaged at P. in hanging up tobo. in the new House near the 
stable. Old Mr. Geo. Fleming (father of my friend John S.) 
came to dinner after we had dined, an old and very pleasant 
acquaintance, and his first visit to me; he staid all night. 

7. Blacksmith’s shop burnt last night between midnight 
and day break. I lost my blacksmith’s shop with everything 
in it that was combustible by fire, which from the lateness of 
the Hour, and stillness of the night, I think must have been 
set on fire, either by design of some one to injure me, or in an 
attempt to rob it. Two good bellows constituted the greatest 
loss. Examined my old shop at Smithfield which I deter- 
mined to pull down and move here, the logs being perfectly 
sound and every other part good except the slabs on the roof, 
thence I returned by the Mill and Pocahontas, and called at 
Ben Lomond to see Mrs. Watkins whom I had not seen since 
July, returned to dinner. 

8. Went in pursuit of John Pierce (who is going to Rich- 
mond) to get him to purchase a blacksmith’s bellows, after 
getting near his house heard he had gone to the Courthouse, 
and there that he had gone over the River. I crossed at Mi- 
chaux Ferry where I found him. Received my news papers 
and a letter from Mr. Rives* our representative in Congress, 
with a copy of the new system of cavalry Tactics adopted by 
Congress, also the Rules and Regulations for the Government 
of the Military Academy at West Point, and returned to dinner. 





Penelope Storrs was the daughter of Gervas Storrs, of “Hunslet 
Hall”, Henrico County, and his second wife, Martha Trueheart. She 
was the daughter of Daniel Trueheart and Mary Garland, his wife, 
of “Meadow Bridges”, Hanover County, Va. 

2 William Cabell Rives, son of Robert Rives and Margaret Cabell, 
daughter of Colonel William Cabell, of “Union Hill”, his wife, was 
born in Nelson County, May 4, 1793, educated at Hampden-Sydney and 
graduated at William and Mary College. He studied law under Thomas 
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9. Commenced moving my old blacksmith’s shop from 
Smithfield, the logs of which it was built 20 years ago by 
Charles Watkins the then occupant, being perfectly sound. 
Ploughed up the land near the bridge in Barn field No. — 
on which I had left a volunteer crop of Oats last fall which 
the severity of the winter had destroyed. Sent my carriage 
to Ware’s for Ann and family who came to dinner. 


10. Oats — finished sowing the land ploughed yesterday, 
raised the body of my blacksmith’s shop, raised the bank and 
made the fence on it, the right side of the lane to the bridge, 
and trimm’d the rows of Locust Trees on each bank which I 
planted some years ago. Held a Warrant Court at the gro- 
cery. Garden—during this week sowed last square of Pease, 
carrots, Parsnips, Beets, Cabbage, lettuce, dressed the bor- 
ders my children’s flower gardens, Trimmed figs, gooseberries, 
currants, figs, etc., transplanted slips from them, and weed 
the strawberry square. Peach Blossoms, first seen open. 


11. Sunday, spent at home. Bled Ann who is unwell. 


12. Rain the greater part of the day after breakfast. Frank 
Logan came to build the chimneys to my shop. Tobo struck 
for prizing. 





Jefferson, 1809-11, practiced law in Nelson County and represented that 
county in the Virginia House of Delegates, 1817-19, and was married 
in 1819 to Judith Page, daughter of Hon. Francis and Jane Byrd 
(Page) Walker, of Albemarle County, Virginia. He removed to that 
county in 1821 and represented it in 1822-23 in the Virginia House of 
Delegates and was a representative in the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Congresses, 1823-1829. He was a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the University of Virginia, 1828-29, and United States 
Minister to France by appointment of President Jackson from April 
1829 to September 1832; was elected United States Senator and served 
from January 1833 to February 1834; was re-elected to the United 
States Senate February 1836, and returned in 1840-45. He was again ap- 
pointed United States Minister to France by President Fillmore, serving 
1849-53, and in the latter year retired to private life at his residence, 
“Castle Hill”, in Albemarle County. He was one of the five Com- 
missioners sent from Virginia to the Peace Conference at Washington, 
D. C., in February 1861; was elected Chairman of the Virginia dele- 
gates chosen at Richmond April 17, 1861, to represent Virginia in the 
provisional congress at Montgomery, Alabama, April 29, 1861. He rep- 
resented his district in the second Confederate Congress February 22, 
1864, to February 22, 1865. He was made President of the Virginia 
ee Society in 1847. He died at “Castle Hill”, Virginia, April 
25, 1868. 
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13. Sent off my 7th and last Hhd. of lub tobo. to Richmond. 
Mr. Lee came in the evening, after getting to Michaux Ferry, 
and prevented by the high wind from crossing there, come 
round by Cartersville a distance of 28 miles! My Brother also 
came in the evening, having come from Richmond in the stage, 
and Albert arrived from Blair Bolling’s wedding. 

14. Worked on the Public Road. I attended the upper sec- 
tion and had it very well done, trusted Jones to attend the 
lower, which was very superficially done. 

15. Stopped my ploughs both here and at P. from plough- 
ing where the land is too wet, and which I find allmost impos- 
sible to restrain my obstinate overseers from doing. Ann and 
my dear little granddaughter left us. My Brother went with 
them. 


17. Went to the Island where the ploughs alone were at 
work, the rest of the hands fencing on the line between T. 
Fleming and myself, dined at Ware’s, and met Thomas on 
my way home, who had got back from Blair’s wedding, and 
the consequent frolicing, etc. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison (of 
Clifton) and their daughter Virginia came in the evening, Mr. 
Harrison® being on his way home from the Assembly which 
adjourned on the 9th. 

18. Rain commenced about breakfast time, and continued 
thro’ the day, which was spent in a very social and agreeable 
manner with Mr. Harrison who has been uniform in his friend- 
ship towards me from our earliest acquaintance, and which 
not being tainted by self interest, the basis of some other 
friendships I have met with, is more likely to be permanent. 

19. Our Friends left us. Thomas accompanied me to Court, 
where we had a most tiresome harangue from John S. Flem- 
ing in favour of a Convention to which against light and knowl- 
edge he is a recent convert. Richard Morris and Lucian 





3 Randolph Harrison born at “Clifton” in Cumberland County, Feb. 
11, 1769, son of Carter Henry Harrison and grandson of Robert (King) 
Carter, of “Corotoman”, Lancaster County. He married, March 20, 
1790, his first cousin, Mary Randolph, daughter of Thomas Isham 
Randolph and Jane Cary, his wife, of Dungeness, born at Ampthill, 
Chesterfield County, Feb. 1, 1773. 
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Minor,‘ a young and intelligent member of our Bar, returned 
with me, and spent a social evening, agreeable of course where 
Morris is present. 

20. The gentlemen returned to Court. Thomas drove his 
Mother and Sister Mary to Tarlton Fleming’s® to visit his little 
daughter who is very ill. I spent an Agricultural day at home. 
New Blacksmith’s Shop finished so as to have commenced work- 
ing in it last evening, having received a new Bellows from 
Richmond. 

21. Prizing Tobo commenced at Pocahontas, went to Court, 
John Williams and John Fleming* came home with me. 

22. Planting Corn—commenced here and at Pocahontas on 
the High Lands, rather too early according to my judgment. 
Went to Court with Williams and Fleming, sat on the Bench 
all day, Court adjourned and I got home at dark, finding Ann 
and her family and H. Dandridge here. 





4Lucian Minor born in Louisa County 1802, died in Williamsburg 
1858; Commonwealth Attorney for Louisa County from 1828 to 1852. 
In 1858 he was elected Professor of Law at William and Mary, which 
chair he filled until his death. He condensed four volumes of Hening 
& Munford’s Reports into one, adding subsequent decisions and enact- 
ments. 

He moved from Louisa to Charlottesville, Virginia, and edited a 
paper there. He contributed extensively to the Southern Literary 
Messenger, in which paper his notes on travel on foot in New England 
were published in 1834. 


5 Anne Spotswood Payne, born April 19, 1772, married Thomas Mann 
sane. son of Tarleton Fleming and Mary Randolph ,of Tuckahoe. 
ssue: 

Tarleton Fleming married Rebecca, daughter of Walter Coles, of 

Albemarle. 

Anne Fleming married Capt. William B .Webb, C. S. Navy. 

Sarah Eleanor Fleming married Jesse Heath. 

William Randolph Fleming married Mrs. Lelia Wynn, widow, and 

daughter of William H. Shields, of Yorktown. 


6 John Fleming (2), eldest son of Charles Fleming, of New Kent, 
was born November 1697, married Mary Bolling (1711-Aug. 10, 1744), 
second daughter of Major John Bolling, late of Cobbs, on the 20th day 
of January, 1727. 

Major John Bolling, the father of Mary (Bolling) Fleming, repre- 
sented Henrico County in the House of Burgesses, 1710-1726. His 
will, dated April 29, 1727, proved at October Court, Henrico, 1729, 
bequeathed “To Mr. John Fleming who lately married my daughter 
Mary”, large tract of land now in Goochland County (V. M., xxii, 106). 
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23, 24. Continued planting corn which was finished the 24 
on my High Lands, and I put a stop to its farther progress, 
sent my waggon to Th. B. Watkins’ Tan Yard, with 13 hides, 
5 skins and 1 Horse hide (19) and received 8 sides soal, and 4+ 
of upper leather from them. 

25, 26. Sunday. 26, commenced ploughing my corn land 
the 2d time in the Low Grounds. 

George Lee Turberville, one of Mr. Braidwood’s Deaf and 
Dumb scholars, when he was in my employ at Cobbs in 1814- 
15, came on a visit to Albert, they having always been very 
fond of each other and had not met for nearly 12 years, a very 
joyful occurrence to them. 

27. The Rev'd Mr. Lee dined with us. Commenced plant- 
ing corn in the Low Grounds. 

28. Continued that and also reploughing before the plant- 
ing. Went to Finch’s and got him to cut my Hair, on my 
way I met with Dr. Vaughan in his field, called by his House 
to see a new cast plough of his own plan or rather improve- 
ments on those of others, and sat with him about 1 hour. 

29. Thomas and I went to Cartersville, he to get two waist- 
coats made and I to have one cut out, and other business, re- 
turned to dinner. 

30. Homony Corn—planted about 8 or 10 acres on each 
side of Gunners Creek, recently ditched below my Mill. Old 
Colo. Payne dined with us, and went to Dr. Vaughan’s in 
evening. 

31. Went to the Island, about 1 /3 of my corn field planted, 
previous to which it was ploughed the 2d time, and those oper- 
ations going on “simultaneously”, returned by Ware’s to din- 
ner and found Edward Gay’ here, who left us in the evening, 
after which Mr. Lee came and staid all night. 





7 Edward Scott Gay, Captain of the State Guard, married Cather- 
ine N. Tazewell. He was the son of William Gay and his wife Judith 
Scott. William Gay was the son of Dr. William Gay and Elizabeth 
Bolling, who was the daughter of John Bolling of “Cobbs” and his 
wife Mary Kennon. 
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Remarks. 

17th. The Martins appeared and took possession of their 
Boxes. 

20th. The Mocking Bird gave his first salute this season. 

24th. Peach Orchards in full bloom, 12 days later than 
last year, The first discovered to be open was on the 10th on 
a young tree in my Garden, but they were not generally open, 
till the 24, and some few not at that date. 

27th. Asparagus, had the first dish. 


1827. 
APRIL. 
Rains 5th, 9, 11, 15th, 23, 24. 


1. Sunday. My whole family except my wife, who has 
been confined two days with head ach, attended Mr. Lee to 
Lickinghole Church, where as usual we had an excellent ser- 
mon to a thin congregation. 

2. Ann and Family returned home after a visit of 11 days. 


3. Tobo. Struck for Prizing—the first at this place, and sec- 
ond at Pocahontas. The new ground tobo, at both places came 
in order from the temperature of the air, Thermometer 66. 


4. Struck tobo. at both places, the Lott tobo. came slowly 
in order as on yesterday without rain, Thermometer 70, cloudy. 

Planting Corn finished here, except a small portion of the 
old Prize House Lott not broken up, all the Low Grounds 
which had been ploughed before Christmas (nearly the whole) 
was ploughed the second time previous to planting, and. no 
interruption from rain during the whole process. Capt. John 
F. Cocke called to offer me a negro man he wants to raise 
money on, but I declined a purchase. 


5. Striking tobo., finished about 1 o’clock this morning. 
Rain commenced moderately last evening, which bro’t it rap- 
idly in order. I had a supper cook’d for my people, sent them 
whiskey and lanthorns with candles to the Prize House, and 
thus we have struck our whole crop in the last three days from 
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one season which was very favourable, the rain continued freely 
till 3 o'clock. 

6. Went to my neighbour Hick’s where with W. Salmon 
and T. Graves we appraised his personal Estate amounting to 
$3281. A runaway boatman was brought before me who I 
committed to jail. 


7. Went to the Courthouse on private business where there 
was a muster of the Cavalry, and of Capt. Guerrant’s* Com- 
pany. Thomas, who had dined by invitation at Dr. Vaughan’s 
yesterday, Meriwether and Elvira Ferguson being each 21 
years old, had made a cake to celebrate it, he had gone home 
with Geo. Harris and we returned to dinner together. Chs. 
Kean came here last evening to see him, staid all night, but 
missed him. 


8. Went to Lickinghole Church and heard a sermon by Mr. 
Wheary, the only member of my Family that did, from whence 
I intended to have dined at Ware’s, but finding they were to 
dine at Tarlton Fleming’s, I went there and met my little 
granddaughter, whom I had not seen for near a week. 


9, Prizing Tobo. at Pocahontas, commenced on my crop 
tobo. there. Rain in the night and greater part of the day, 
immediately after it ceased Hicks put his ploughs to work, and 
I had again to stop them. 

10. Commenced to trench plough my tobo. lott on the River. 

Examination. Miss Hull proposing a week’s holiday that 
she might visit her friends in Richmond, requested me to at- 
tend an examination of Jane, and Mary Harrison, which they 
passed much to my satisfaction. 

11. Rain, thunder and lightning after breakfast which 
caught me at my Prize House at P., where last April I was 
in a great storm. Thomas drove Miss Hull in the Phaeton to 








8 Captain Guerrant: John Guerrant was the son of John Guerrant 
and grandson of Pierre Guerrant who came to Virginia with the French 
Huguenot emigration in 1700. John (Junior) was born March 23, 1760. 
He was a member of the House of Delegates in 1787-93, member of 
the Convention of 1788, of the State Council, and for a time was 
President of that body; and was Lieutenant Governor in 1805. John 
Guerrant, Senior, qualified as Lieutenant in Militia, June 1771. 
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the Courthouse, whence she took the stage to Richmond. Th. 
Harrison sent for his daughter Mary, who left us at 1 o’clock. 
George Turberville and Albert returned from Powhatan yes- 
terday. 


12, 13. Attended to Plantation affairs here and at P. 12, 
13. Drove Jane in my Phaeton to Ware’s, whence I went to 
the Island on horse back. Prizing Tobo. commenced there 9th. 
Ned took my mare to Cartersville, and I walked back to Ware’s 
to dinner. Mrs. Fleming walked over there in the afternoon, 
Jane and I returned in the evening. George Turberville, ac- 
companied by Albert, left us on his way home via Richmond. 


14. Grubed up 4 Lombardy Poplar Trees which were so 
near my South Porch as to endanger my house if they were 
to blow down, and did several other jobs about the house and 
yard. Mrs. Watkins, her 3 step-daughters and Miss Lucy 
Payne came to dinner, sent for Ann who arrived in the after- 
noon before they left us. 

15. Dr. Watkins came in the morning and staid till after 
dinner on his way to see his son at school in Louisa. While 
at dinner Mrs. Harrison and Sukey came on their return from 
Beaver Dam meeting, having gone there the day before under 
the impression that the Episcopal Association expected at that 
place on the 26, had commenced yesterday. Rain and much 
lightning and thunder after bed time. 


16. Mrs. H. and Sukey left us. I went to our election, 
voted for Rives (for Congress, no opposition) Bryce and 
Guerrant, for the county. Watkins and Bryce elected, Charles 
Pope also a candidate got 8 votes! he had declared himself in 
favour of the re-election of J. Q. Adams as President. Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Morris came home with me, Sam Webster and 
Herbert James came with Thomas, Tarlton Fleming also had 
bro’t his wife here in the morning, also returned and staid all 
night, so we had a house full. I this day received a copy of 
a Bill filed by my loving relations, and sincere friends, in the 
Court of Chancery, in pursuance of their attempt in which they 
will probably succeed in defrauding my unfortunate daughter 
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Mary, out of the Estate of her Aunt Polly, whose anxious 
desire was to leave her every cent she had! 

17. Mr. Harrison and Herbert James went homewards, Mr. 
Morris and S. Webster to the Superior Court, and Tarlton 
Fleming and wife returned home. Hilling for tobo. commenced 
in my last year’s New Ground. 

18. Prizing Tobo. finished at Pocahontas, the 7th Hhd. 
not quite filled. My family and myself all dined at Ben Lo- 
mond, and on our return in the evening found Kidder Ran- 
dolph and his family had got here to dinner. 

19. Kidder went to the Powhatan Election warmly contested 
by Capt. Thos. Miller and Wm. Old, against the late repre- 
sentatives Dr. Wm. Crump and Walthal (?) Watkins, for vot- 
ing against John Randolph, they, Miller & Old, being consid- 
ered the two most popular men in the county, but they did not 
succeed. 

I went in my Phaeton to our Courthouse to meet Miss Hull 
and Mary Harrison, who came up in the stage, and bro’t them 
home with me. 

20. Employed nearly all day in arranging my domestic mat- 
ters. Thomas went to Clifton in the evening and Kidder re- 
turned here. 

21. Kidder and myself took an Agricultural tour of my 
two Farms. Thomas and Sukey Harrison came in the evening, 
he having driven her in her Father’s Gig to a meeting at Lick- 
inghole Church, and dined at Capt. Bryce’s. Finished hilling 
last year’s clear’d for tobo. 

22. My whole family and myself in my carriage and Phae- 
ton attended Lickinghole Church, where were two sermons by 
Mr. Wheary and Mr. Jesse Armistead, and the Sacrament ad- 
ministered, returned to dinner on Sturgeon at 5 o'clock, a fine 
piece having been left here by a fish merchant in my absence. 

23. Enclosed a Clover Lott N. of the yard for my saddle 
and carriage horses. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Harrison called 
on their way home from Clifton, took a snack, and left us 
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about 12 o’clock in a little Rain, one of the children being 
sick at home. Thomas came with them. Rain in the evening. 

24. Gray Skipwith came up in the stage from Richmond, 
walked from the Road here on a visit to Thomas. Rain, sev- 
eral showers. 

25. Went to the Island, and returned by Pocahontas to 
dinner. 

26. Episcopal Association at Beaver Dam Church com- 
menced. I was the only member of my family that attended 
today ; called at the office and went on from thence in company 
with Mr. Miller’s family and Gates Winston. The Bishop 
(Moore) and the Rev’d Messrs. Meade (my wife’s first cou- 
sin), Croes, Cook, John’s and Lee met. The church was con- 
secrated by the Bishop, and one amongst the finest sermon’s 
I ever heard, preached by Mr. Meade. I dined at the office and 
returned home in the evening. 


27. Every member of my Family, including Ann’s, attended 
today, except Albert, who has been absent some time. I drove 
my wife and Jane in the Phaeton, the rest went in my carriage 
and on horseback. Sermon by the Bishop, and a confirmation 
by him, amongst the number my wife was one, after which 
we all went to Mr. Thos. Harrison’s, accompanied by Mr. 
Meade and Mr. Lee. The evening service by Mr. Meade was 
most interesting. 


28. We all return’d to church. Sermon by Mr. John’s, 
and a most impressive address by Mr. Meade on the Adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament, which is to take place tomorrow. 
My family all dined at the office, except Thomas and Gray 
Skipwith, who went home in the morning, Ann, Mr. W., Mary, 
Jr., and Miss Hull returned to Bolling Hall in the evening. 
My wife, Jane and myself remained all night at the office. 
Weeding corn, commenced at Pocahontas. 

29. Returned to church, another great sermon by Mr. Meade 
and the Sacrament administered by him, with a solemnity which 
I have never before witnessed, indeed I think him one of the 
most interesting Divines I have ever known. This closed the 
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meeting. We dined by invitation of Mrs. Taylor at the Court- 
house, and got home in the evening. 

30. This day I appropriated to attending my plantation af- 
fairs, not so my wife, who having wavered on the subject of 
receiving the Sacrament, and finally declined it, properly as 1 
think and hope, and being much impressed with the preaching, 
admonitions and conversations of her relation, confined herself 
to her Room. Ann and her family left us, who has been here 
since the 14th, and Albert returned, who has been absent since 
the 13th. 

APRIL 


8th.—Whippoor-will appeared or rather was heard the Ist 
time. 

11th.—lIce, used the first in the house this season, and con- 
tinued several days. 

12.—White clover, first in bloom. 

26.—Frost, which bit the corn and vegetables in the garden, 
but the moisture probably saved wheat and tobo. plants. 

30.—Strawberries, gathered about 2 dozen ripe. 

The first fortnight of this month uncommonly warm and 
moist, the last very cool and unpleasant, blustering weather. 


MAY. 
Snow Ist, Hail 1st. Rains—1, 10, 15, 17, 21, 24. 


1. Tuesday.—Snow, hail and rain, a most uncommon and 
disagreeable day for the season, perhaps great injury from 
frost was averted by the early part of the night being cloudy, 
followed by a brisk wind in the latter. 


2. Sett off in my Phaeton to meet the stage, accompanied 
by Gray Skipwith for Richmond. The stage arrived at the 
Courthouse % after 11 o’clock. Gray and myself sett out on 
foot expecting they would overtake us very soon, but the pas- 
sengers stop’d at that early hour to dine, and we were not 
overtaken till we walked near to Beaver Dam. We drove from 
Powells to Richmond in 1 hour and 34, and got there at 5 
o'clock, 5 other passengers with us. 
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3. Made arrangements with Mr. Chapman Johnson to at- 
tend to my business relative to my Sister’s Will, on tomorrow, 
and put my vouchers, etc., in the hands of Mr. Forbes to pre- 
pare my account. After dinner I went to visit (for the first 
time since his removal) Arch’d Robertson at Ashfield, a farm 
eight miles below Richmond belonging to George Hay, met 
with a very cordial reception both from him and the Girls. 
Miss Hortentia Hay a sprightly and sensible girl was staying 
with them. 


4. Frost. Return’d to Richmond accompanied by my Bro- 
ther (who was also with me when I went), who now boards 
with A. R., returned I. G. Williams’s mare which I borrowed 
for the excursion, and got my answer drawn by Mr. Johnson 
to the nefarious Bill filed by my relations to filch my Sister’s 
Estate from my daughter Mary, and also a Cross Bill for 
her, which Mr. Johnson advised. My servant John who came 
down yesterday on my Horse, returned from the Rocks (near 
Cobbs) whither I had sent him for the purpose, with Lynch’s 
Bonds to me for Cobbs, which had been deposited with Capt. 
John Stratton for safe keeping. 


5. Having completed all my business which circumstances 
permitted at this time, including considerable shoping for my 
families and plantations, sent John up in the Boat with my 
Goods, and sett off on horseback about 11 o’clock, met Blair 
Bolling on the road, with his new wife (as my Brother says) 
and daughter. Had a long talk with him relative to his recent 
quarrell with Miss Pauline Pleasants, and his fight with Hamp- 
den Pleasants which followed, which led me to the conclusion 
that he had acted very badly towards the former, and the latter 
badly towards him. Overtook Mr. Waldon at Dover, who took 
a glass of Tody with me at Sam. Cocke’s Tavern, where I 
could get nothing but corn for my Horse, I therefore declined 
feeding him until I got to the Courthouse, from whence I was 
accompanied home by John Fleming at % after 8 o’clock. 


(To be continued) 
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COBB’S 


“Cobbs” was for many years the home of the Bollings and 
the site of the first institution for teaching deaf mutes in 
America. 

John Bolling, son of the first Robert, lived and died and 
was buried there, April 20, 1729. The place descended through 
his son, John, who died September 6, 1757. He was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Bolling. The site is beautiful, command- 
ing long reaches up and down the Appomattox River with 
steeples and other prominent features of Petersburg showing 
in the distance. Not a trace of the house remains. 


Thomas Bolling had several children. Some of them were 
deaf and dumb. These children were sent to England and put 
under the care of Thomas Braidwood, the well known in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb. In 1812 Mr. Bolling heard 
through a friend that a grandson of Braidwood was in Wash- 
ington. He was sent for and Mr. Bolling established at 
Cobbs the institution and issued a prospectus which reads in 
part: “An institution for the education of the deaf and dumb 
and for removing impediments of speech has been established 
at Cobbs near Petersburg, Virginia, and is conducted by J. 
Braidwood, a descendant of the late Thomas and John Braid- 
wood of Edinburg and London.” 

We are indebted to Judge Edwin P. Cox for the following: 

A little to the east of the house site is a burial ground en- 
closed by a stone wall some four or five feet high. Within 
this enclosure is a granite monument with this inscription: 

“Around this stone lie the remains of Col. John Bolling of 
Cobbs—Great grandson of Rolfe and Pocahontas—Born 1676 
—Died 1729. He was prominent in his day; represented his 
county (Chesterfield) in the House of Burgesses and was long 
lieutenant, an office of great dignity and importance, being 
the only great grandchild of Pocahontas he was the ancestor 
of all who derive their lineage from her. Also lie here un- 
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marked, the remains of a large number of her descendants 
whose tombs, save one, that of Elizabeth, the granddaughter, 
were destroyed during the occupancy by the Federal Troop 
during 1864. Among those buried here were William Rob- 
ertson born 1750—died 1829—member of Council of State— 
His wife, Elizabeth Bolling, and their youngest son, Wyndham 
Robertson, born 1803, died 1888—sometime Governor of Vir- 
ginia and by whose direction this monument is erected.” 





Copss, THE RESIDENCE oF Major Tuos. Bottine, Jr., or 
CHESTERFIELD County, VA. 


Drawn by Wm. L. Shepherd 
from a sketch by Here the first school for deaf and 
Wm. A. Bolling, 1816. dumb in America was taught. 


There is also within this enclosure, a white marble monu- 
ment having this inscription,— “Sacred to the memory of 
Elizabeth Robertson Biscoe—Born at Studeley, March 10th, 
1780, died June 9th, 1807, aged 21. 


In Land Grant Book No. 1, p. 658, there is recorded a 
land grant dated July 5th, 1639, to Ambrose Cobbs of 350 
acres lying upon the Appomattox and westerly upon land of 
John Baugh. 

In Henrico Records, 1677-1692, p. 266, there is a record 
of the proceedings of a Court held at Fort Henry, January 
15th, 1656, Present were Col. Abraham Wood, Mr. Wm. 
Baugh, Mr. Wm. Walthall, and Mr. Geo. Worsham, justices. 
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In the proceedings of this date, there is mention of a grant 
of Governor Harvey to Ambrose Cobbs of 350 acres on Ap- 
pomattox River bounded south by river, west land Mr. John 
Baugh, north woods, east Mr. Abraham Wood, of date July 
15th, 1639. Evidently the same grant. There was a court 
held for some time at Fort Henry having similar jurisdiction 
to county courts. This jurisdiction extended within the lim- 
its of Bristol Parish, which parish included territory north 
and south of the Appomattox River. I have no record of the 
mesne conveyances whereby Cobbs and adjacent tracts passed 
into possession of the Bollings. From a bill in a chancery 
suit, Chesterfield County Court, Bolling vs. Bolling, filed May 
term, 1758, it appears that John Bolling died Sept. 6th, 1757, 
survived by five sons, among whom there were 128 slaves to 
be divided. These sons were Thomas, oldest, Archibald, Ed- 
ward, Robert and John, the last three infants. Under the 
will of this last John Bolling, Sr., who was the first pre- 
siding justice of Chesterfield County, and had been one of the 
justices of Henrico from which county Chesterfield was cre- 
ated as of May 25th, 1749, Cobbs passed to Thomas Bolling. 
John Bolling was also a burgess from Henrico and Chester- 
field and served to the time of his death. There is a copy of a 
letter in the Federal District Court Records at Richmond, R. 
B. 4, p. 237, from Thomas Bolling dated from Cobbs, October, 
1783, addressed to Thomas Braidwood late of Leonard’s near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, now of Hackney, County of Middlesex, 
in which the writer states his children arrived at Hampton 
July 7th, after a ten week’s passage, he met them there and 
got them home July 14th, very much pleased with their con- 
dition. His dear son John died Aug. 29th, of bilious fever, 
and states that the writer could not send the whole sum due 
for the tuition of his children owing to the fact that the army 
under Lord Cornwallis had destroyed a good deal of the writer’s 
property, embracing tobacco, corn and other things. Under 
will of Thos. Bolling of Cobbs, Ches. Co. Ct. W. B. 6, p. 
208, dated May 29th, 1800, and codicil dated Aug. 5th, 1804, 
after the death of wife Betty Bolling, Cobbs devised to son 
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Wm. Bolling. In the reported case of Bolling vs. Robertson 
& wife, 6 Munf. 220, it is stated that Col. Thomas Bolling 
died in the summer of 1804 and his wife Betty Bolling died in 
November 1813. In Chesterfield County, Will Book 8, p. 151, 
there is recorded the will of Betty Bolling of Chesterfield of 
date July 13th, 1813. The witnesses to this will were Thomas 
A. Taylor, John Stratton and A. Bass who were living in the 
neighborhood of Cobbs. 

The executors were the Rev. Needler Robertson of Chester- 
field County and Mr. James Pleasants, Dr. Meriweather 
Vaughan and son Wm. Bolling, the last three of Goochland 
County. 

In Chesterfield County Court Clerk’s Office, D. B. 26, p. 
552, there is recorded Feb. 12th, 1827, a deed from William 
Bolling and Mary, his wife of Goochland to Edward A. 
Lynch, late of the town of Petersburg, dated Jan. 19th, 1827, 
conveying Cobbs containing 625 acres bounded south by the 
Appomattox, east by land of Capt. John Stratton, north by 
land of Thomas and Thomas Howlett and west by land of 
John Walthall and Abraham Tucker in consideration of $4000. 
Cobbs was the site of a signal tower of the Federal troops 
from May, 1864. Afterwards on a portion thereof an ochre 
mine was located. John Braidwood, the son of Thomas Braid- 
wood, who was the head of the school for the deaf founded 
in 1812, subsequently had a similar school in Manchester with 
a Rev. Wm. Kilpatrick in the old Masonic Hall. John Braid- 
wood’s death is reported in Proceedings of Grand Lodge of 
Virginia year 1821, A. F. & A. M. Proceedings 1777-1823, 
as a member of Manchester Lodge, No. 14. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE CHARLES CITY 
COUNTY RECORDS, (1655-1666) 


(Continued ) 





(Contributed by Robert Armistead Stewart) 





THE INDIAN ALARMS OF 1661 


“By the Governour and Captain Generall of Virginia 
Although it evidently appeares that the annuall feares of ye 
Indians which distract the Inhabitants of this Country proceed 
more from their own Jealousies than any reall dangers, most 
people looking upon the Indians as a people that are provoked 
and by consequence likely to be inclined to revenge which should 
they attempt, if the condicon of the Country bee throughly 
looked into either in regard of the vast extent of its bounds, 
or the weaknesse of most of the frontier familyes and how 
carelesse the generallity of men are to furnish themselves with 
fixed armes & Ammunicon, these consideracons I confesse may 
justly make them feare upon the Least shew of any intended 
invasion; But then, would they reflect not onely upon the in- 
considerable number of our neighbouring Indians, but upon 
the dependency they have upon us, and the enmity they by 
that meanes contract to themselves from the most potent nacons, 
But upon the levity of the reporters & vanity of ye reports 
which though for so many yeares they have been raised yett 
there never yet appeared a person to verifie or hardly to patron- 
ize them, they would soon find upon how light foundacons they 
grounded their jealousies; But yet these Panick feares stop not 
with the particular trouble of the authors but for the most part 
breake out into murmurings & repinings against their Gover- 
nours & ye Government for not following their rash humours 
and: immediately involveing the Countrey in a destructive warr, 
which should they be assented to, would soon discover the 
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temper of those spirits, who certeinly think that warres are 
without all consideracon of the cause like a pott quarrell for 
every frivolous occasion to be taken and as soon layde downe 
& to be managed without either paines or costs, for though 
persons of this temper cry lowdest for a warre to be com- 
menced yet the more repiningly part from any thing to main- 
teine them; But that I might not steart inveighing against vaine 
feares to neglect the defence of this Countrey committed by his 
Majestie to my charge and care I have thought fitt to declare 
to ye world though I shall never assent to begin a warr upon 
any light and frivolous report, yet upon just occasions I shalbe 
as ready to hazzard my Life & fortunes for the defence of ye 
Countrey as any person that ever lived in itt; But warrs being 
the last remedy we are to fly to, I have therefore used my 
utmost endeavours both to avoyd that yet take away the cause 
of these feares that thus perplex us, and for that end have 
called the Councell to my assistance whose care hath prescribed 
such ways as may (as far as the Countrey is capable) assure 
all men against the feares of any very greate destruccon, ffor 
we have ordered a comiccon to be granted to uninterested per- 
sons and of knowne experience and integrity to examine the 
truth (and occasion, if true) of the reported murder; reestab- 
lished the militia for defence of the Country, contracted it into 
trayned bands, who are to march to the places of Rendezvous 
which are such, as are likely to endure the first brunt, from 
thence to give assistance to any particular distresse, Ordered 
that armes to be fixed & ammunicon to be provided, and to 
cement us once more in our comon bonds of Loyalty to his 
Majestie we have appointed two Justices at each mustering place 
to administer the oathes of allegiance and supremacie. 

“We have told you what an allarme shalbe and upon what 
cause made, and in all things so carefully provided and expedi- 
ent for the satisfying of every emergencie that no person on 
considering the manner of our seating in this Country could 
possibly have done more; neither do I question the successe, 
if Almighty God blesse our endeavours & put into you but 
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spiritt of courage and obedience to these orders which you are 
hereby requested to observe. 
Francis Moryson” 


Record: July 15, 1661. 


“By the Governour and Captain Generall of Virginia 


To All whom this present shall concerne, Know yee that I 
ffrancis Moryson Esqr Governour & Captain Generall of Vir- 
ginia have authorized and impowered Coll Abram Wood, Lt 
Coll Thomas Drewe, Maior Wm Harris, Capt John Epes, Capt 
Wm ffarar, Capt Peter Jones, Capt Edd Hill Junr and Capt 
ffrancis Grey to be the Commanders of ye Regiment of the 
trayned bands in the Counties of Henrico and Charles Citty, 
And Capt Thomas Stegge to be Commander of all the horse 
listed in the troope to be rased in the sd Counties for the exer- 
cise of which power according to the order made att a meeting 
of the Councill at James Citty the 12th of June last this shalbe 
their sufficient power and warrant untill a formall and full 
Comicon be graunted to them particularly 


Given this fourth of July 1661 
Francis Moryson” 


Rec. July 15, 1661 
(From Charles City County Record Book, 1661-66, pp. 281- 
283). 


INQUEST ON A SUICIDE, WITH AN APPRAISEMENT OF THE 
VALUE OF THE LETHAL INSTRUMENT 


“Whereas it Appeares theare is no Coroner in this County, 
and John Addames is Come to A violent end In such cases 
wee of the Commition are to have Cognizance of such matters 
when it pleseth god to suffer them to fall out These are In the 
name of his highnes the Lord protector to will & requier you 
James Haynes to summons these underwritten as A Jury of 
Inquest to Inquier after the death of ye sd John Adames hereof 
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faile not as you will Answere the Contrary given under my 
hand this 24 9ber 1659 
John Holmwood 


“The names of the Jury, Mr John Didball, Minister, fore- 
man, Mr The: Bland, Capt Otho Southcutt, Capt Rich: Dib- 
dall, John Marshall, Daniell Scott, Joseph Bradly, Geo ffarlow, 
Andrew Meldrum, Willj Clark, Samson Craford, Tho Stronge 


Sworne by me this 24th 9ber 1659 
John Holmwood 


“That upon the whole matter duly examined by us wee finde 
that the 24th day of this instant November in the yeare of our 
Lord 1659, betweene seaven & eight of the Clocke in the fore- 
noone the said John Adams being very sick & weake, did drink 
A pewter cup of sack of halfe A pint or thereabouts afterward, 
did with a knife which wee value to bee worth sixe pownds of 
Tobacco Give himselfe a mortall wound in the throate upon 
the left side the bredeth of three Inches, the debth quite throw 
his windpipe of which he did die, & murther him selfe by his 
owne hand. 


John Dibdall” 
(Charles City County Record Book, 1655-1666, pp. 242-243). 


HvE AND Cry 


“Walter Brookes aged 36 yeares or thereabouts * * saith that 
Jervis Dicks called to your deponent & seyd there was ye fellow 
against whom there was a hue & cry issued, whereupon your 
deponent put forth with his boate & Robt ffarmer & the de- 
ponents servant & pursued ye fellow, who turned into a creeke, 
whereupon the deponent called one Lewis Greene a neare neigh- 
bour to rowe with his cannow because ye boate would not flote 
there, who came, and with him & the aforesaid persons made 
pursuit, & ye fellow left his cannow & tooke the swampe but 
* * * at Last the deponent & the rest neere overtakeing the 
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my fellow he came to meete them, & had with him a rapier & about 
1/2 1. of powder the deponent saying he thought an honest man 
should not turne out of his way & then apprehending the fellow 
& desired him to go along with us, & the fellow prayed to have 
his cassock & blankett, so the deponent conveyed the fellow to 
‘b- his howse for that night & the next day rendered him to the 
constable of that precinct, & further said not. 


Ww, 
ge Walter (X) Brookes his marke 
Jur: in Cur: July 2, 1659 
le The Jury Vidzt 
- “Capt Otho Soathcott foreman, Mr Jno Drayton, Mr. Jo: 
es Banister, Mr Tho: Holford, Mr Rice Hoe, Mr Jo: Stirdevant, 
k Mr Thomas Broome, Mr Richd Taylor, Mr Ja: Blamore, Mr 
r Wm Sanders, Mr Tho: Calloway, Mr John Gilham 
f Verdict vidzt 
n We find a trespass” 
v (Charles City County Record Book, 1655-1666, p. 219). 
is 
DAME EvizABETH HACKER TO HER Ex-SERVANT 
“IN THE UPLANDS OF VIRGINIA” 

A genial relationship between a former mistress and her 
onetime indentured servant is evident from the letter below, 
written by Mrs. Hacker, widow of John Hacker, “late of Lyme- 

t howse in the parish of Stepney alias Stebonheath in the County 


, of Middlesex planter”. On February 3, 1657, the widow sold 
for twnety-five pounds money of England, in the interest of 
herself and her son John Hacker, whose guardian she was, one 
hundred asd fifty acres with houses in the parish of Martins 
Brandon (land then in the occupation of Anthony Allen) to 
Daniel Baudovin of London, merchant, and George Marshall 
of London, “combemaker”. The document was witnessed by 
Henry Briggs, Nich: (X) Gatley, Ellis Connant, Thomas 
Grymes, Gabriell Briggs, Cornelius (X) Clemens. 
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This transaction and a comfortable gift to her former ser- 
vant she announced, with pious admonition, as follows (p. 128) : 


“James Reyner 

My kind love to you remembered & to your wife much 
wishing that you could become a reformed man & serve God 
in ye first place both of you then questionlesse things will fall 
out cleerely upon all account according to your expectacon, & 
Gods blessing wilbe upon you, I haveing in hopes of your doing 
well remitted 1000 Id of tobbo of the 2000 you should have pd 
me & do desire you to pay Mr Sparrow the 1000 weight to be 
sent me home by the shipping either in Read or ffox & withall 
I request you to answer this my Ire expressely & I have & do 
hereby give you all that bedding & household stuffe that I have 
exprest in a schedule annexed to a bargaine & sale. I have 
now sold my Land howses & that household stuffe that is except 
in the sd schedule & have requested Mr Sparrow to assist you 
therein, the parties I have sold them to is Mr Baudovin & Mr 
Marshall, your wives (sic) father is dead but her brothers & 
sisters are well & thus desireing you to send me word being 
the request of Mary Lofinghams how Mary Lofingham doth 
& whether she be liveing, with my prayers to God for your Joy 


Your Lo: Dame 


Elizabeth Hacker 
7ber 11, 1657 


“To her very Lo: frd James Rayner liveing upon upper 
Chepoakes Creeke in the parish of Martin Brandon in the up- 
lands of Virginia these present 


Recorded Feb. 15, 1657/8.” 


This James Reyner, who on February 8, 1657/8 (p. 138) 
made a deed of gift to his son James Reyner of a heyfer “be- 
queathed to me when she was a calfe by the last will * * * of 
my late master John Hacker * * * which heyfer I clearely 
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confirme with her female increase”, was a veteran of the 
late Indian conflict. 

“June 25, 1656 (p. 54) Whereas James Reyner being 
wounded in the late service against the Indians & being offered 
a perfect cure of his sd hurt by Tho: Culmer for 700 Ibs of 
Tobacco and Cask, desire to address and reffer himselfe to the 
sd Culmer for his sd cure, It is threefore ordered that the sd 
Culmer for the cure of the sd Reyner shall receive 700 lb Tobbo 
& cask in case he performe and perfect ye same.” 

But Thomas Culmer (or Culmore, as the name is also spelled 
in the Surry records) did not achieve the perfect cure, and the 
tobacco fell to a defter colleague. 

“The order for 700 1. tobbo & cask for James Reyners cure 
is transferred to Thos Reynolds who hath performed ye sd 
cure.” 


THE TRIALS OF BARBARA Hux 


Barbara Hux had memorable contacts with her chirurgeon as 
well as with the hand of the Law. 

She first emerges in the extant record, Oct. 4, 1658 (p. 157): 
“The Court hath ordered that Tho Huxe, Barbara Huxe, Nich- 
olas Marsellis, Bridgett Willyard, Ann Townsend & Jane Bayly 
shall personally appeare at James City to give evidence on be- 
halfe of his highnesse the Lord Protector against one Thomas 
Till a person then. and there to be tryed for the suspicion of a 
felony.” 

But later, after the Restoration, Barbara felt the sting of 
the authorities upon her own proper person: “Barbara wife of 
Thomas Hix for severall uncivill carriages as appearing to the 
Court to be forthwith conveyed by the Sherrifs officer to the 
whipping post and there punished with 20 lashes on her bare 
back.” 

Her chirurgical experiences followed, not necessarily as an 
outcome of the legal lashes. 
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“Ordered that Thomas Hux* pay to Robert Busby Chirur- 
geon in full of an account exhibited in Court for paines means 
accomodacon & diett 500 Id tobacco.” 

On October 19, 1664, was aired in court (p. 524) the prob- 
lem of the gold ring: 

“Whereas John Taylor complayneth to the Court to have 
lost a gold ring out of the house of Tho: Huxe & alledgeing 
that Robt Busby hath been knowne to weare the same ring 
hath prayed in his peticon that the said Busby may declare upon 
oath how he came by the sd Ring whereupon the sd Busby have- 
ing accordingly made oath in Court that he recd the Ring of 
Barbara the wife of the sd Huxe for a cure of her hand or 
arme is therefore this suite dismist with Costs.” 

So Goody Hux (as she is entitled in one reference in the 
records) came out with flying colors and her husband, from 
the Busby tilt, with tobacco in his pocket. 

“June 3, 1656 (p. 551) Whereas Robt Busby charging Tho 
Hux two hundred pounds of tobbo & Cask in account for his 
wifes accomodacon at his brothers house in the time of her 
cure recovered Judgment for the same. And whereas it ap- 
peareth that the sd Hux paid to Tho Busbyf the owner of 
the house & the said accomdacon the sd 200 1. tobbo Itt is 
therefore ordered that the sd Robt Busby render and repay the 
sd Hux the sd 200 Ib tobbo & cask with cost of this suite als 
exec. 





* Thomas Hux (name sometime spelled Hix in the record), of Mer- 
chant’s Hope, was the husband of Barbara Hux. Their daughter Mary 
was baptized at Martin’s Brandon, June 15, 1660. 

At this period there was a John Hux in Surry County (Surry Record 
Book I, p. 131), who, on May 9, 1659, made affidavit that he was 46 
years old, and that he had married Jone Gray, daughter of Thomas 
Gray, Senr., and sister of Thomas Gray, Junr. 

The Quit Rent Roll of Prince George County, 1704, shows a Robert 
Hix with 1,000 acres, and a John Hix with 216 acres. There was a 
tailor, Robert Hix, living in the county at this time. 

+ Thomas Busby was doubtless the Indian interpreter whose name is 
found in the Surry records. But no Busbys are found on the Surry 
Quit rent roll of 1704. On the Prince George County roll, however, 
appear Capt. Thomas Busby and Thomas Busby, Jr., each with 200 
acres. 


(To be Continued) 
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WAR RECOLLECTIONS 
By Mrs. T. H. Goodnight 
(Concluded ) 


Two OFFICERS 


A dark night in the fall of ’64—the rain falling with that 
persevering monotony that penetrated our very bones. Sher- 
idan’s army was camped beyond Winchester by reason of Mos- 
by’s activities in tearing up the railroad track, and it was hauling 
its supplies by wagon train from Martinsburg, guarded by 
cavalry and artillery. Hundreds of wagons were in the train; 
the rumble could be heard for miles. We were thus notified 
of their coming. 

It was eleven P. M. before they reached our place, in a per- 
fect hurricane of stamping horses, swearing, and blood curdling 
yells. Uncle Jim and I were on guard as usual in a threatened 
invasion, having secured the doors as best we could. A crowd 
assembled on the verandah outside our bedroom door, pounding, 
demanding admission or they would break it down. 


Uncle Jim came to the rescue and told me the Colonel was 
on the front porch knocking at the door. I went out into the 
dark hall with a candle in my hand, threw it open and said, 
“Good evening, Gentlemen!” They were evidently ready to 
rush in, but halted at my greeting. “Come right in. I am a 
Rebel girl, alone except for my invalid aunt and our faithful 
servants, entirely at your mercy. You are my enemies, but I 
do not fear you and am glad to give you shelter from this 
storm. It is all I have to offer, but you are welcome.” 


They seemed annoyed and drew off to one side for a con- 
ference. Then one stepped forward. “Our Colonel will ac- 
cept your hospitality, but we will camp here on your porch. 
We cannot think of intruding upon you.” The more I in- 
sisted, the more they protested. So the Colonel looked me 
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over and said, “Is it really true that you are here alone?” I 
said, “Yes, not of our choice, but it is our home and we have 
no other place or means to go. We must make the best of it. 
God has protected us thus far, even under fire.” He replied, 
“TI hope you will believe that this is not my fault. I was 
ordered to camp here and occupy the house. If I had known 
the circumstances I would have disregarded orders and moved 
on.” 

Then he launched out into a tirade on the horrors of war, 
saying that it was his first call to active service, and that he 
had no idea of encountering such a humiliating experience, that 
I could go to my room and sleep as safely as though General 
Lee’s army were around me, and that he had ordered guards 
all over the place. Uncle Jim had arranged a room for him, 
but he would not occupy it, though I insisted that it was only 
one of many such happenings for me, that the house had often 
been pressed into military service. He said he would rest on 
the lounge in the front room very comfortably, so I left him, 
while Uncle Jim tried to make it comfortable. He left his 
silver-mounted revolvers on the piano. The next morning 
Uncle Jim came to tell me that they had been stolen during 
the night, but had been found among his own men, so there 
was prowling, but I was not disturbed. 

I later learned that it was the 5th New York Calvary Regi- 
ment, made up of the highest social class that had never been 
called out until Sheridan, smarting under the humiliating sur- 
prise of General Early, called for reinforcements. They were 
astir at daylight. The Colonel sent me a large package of 
coffee, with his compliments, for the invalid. 


CARRYING WATER ON BotH SHOULDERS 


A unique character was Mother Brown. She drifted into 
our house with her two children, a boy of thirteen and a girl 
of ten, in one of the rapid transits of Jackson’s Army in ’62. 
Finding it a kind of free-for-all refugee station, she prolonged 
her stay, meantime rendering good hospital service in the bat- 
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tles and skirmishes as they occurred in that running campaign 
of “foot cavalry,” as the Stonewall Brigade was called. I 
though it only fair to take care of the children under the cir- 
cumstances. She had two sons in the army, had followed them 
from the far south as army nurse. 

A sudden foray brought our forces around us for a few 
hours. Old soldier friends and relatives rushed in with joyful 
greetings, for the ranks had not then been so depleted. Among 
them came a son of Mrs. Brown. I greeted him as I did all 
soldiers, but in the general rush could not do more, so left him 
to his mother’s care and counsel. 

Coming events cast their shadows before and even in this 
cheerful reunion there were forebodings of coming sorrow. 
Soon there came the clash of arms and the Dixie boys were 
making another retreat before the advancing foe which, after 
all, was only a strategem to direct attention from the field of 
action elsewhere. I had not encountered Mother Brown. 

The morning after all forces had been withdrawn and all 
was quiet, I went to the kitchen for one of my counsels with 
Mammy. She winked at me as I passed. Mother Brown sat 
there stiff and defiant. To my pleasant, “Good Morning,” she 
responded with an outburst of wrath at my treatment of her 
son, which stunned me. 

I have always admired the philosophy of a negro boy, who, 
when the victim of abusive epithets in a quarrel with another, 
listened quietly, then said, “Is yo done?” “Yaas,” said the 
other. “All you say I is, you is, and more too.” So I said 
nothing until the tirade ceased. Then I gave Mrs. Brown 
until three o’clock to gather up her belongings and leave the 
house. 

Mother Brown was temperamental, given to such outbreaks 
when crossed. When she came to herself, she would have re- 
tracted, but I was too indignant to respond. Mammy who 
had always rated her as “pore white folks” and resented her 
attack upon me, saw no compromise. She and Uncle Jim 
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helped her to Mr. Rutherford’s. I saw and heard nothing more 
from Mrs. Brown for a year. 


The Federal Army was again around us, with headquarters 
at Stephenson’s; our house was a picket post. A cavalryman 
sat on his horse at the gate. The relief passed in and out 
freely, so they were not over vigilant. 

One afternoon, in walked Mother Brown, cheerful and cor- 
dial, oblivious of the past. I could never feel sure of her and 
her appeaance at this time seemed ominous. She was so in- 
creased in avoirdupois that I scarcely knew her. Two of the 
guards were in the room. She patted them on the back, called 
them her boys, assured them I was not such a bad Rebel after 
all. She had come off the train at Stephenson’s and walked 
to the house. 

When the guard had gone, she said, “I am so tired, I must 
unload,” and she proceeded to divest herself of her surplus 
bulk, consisting of mail, medicine and other contraband articles 
which she deposited among my belongings without the slightest 
regard of the risk to me, if the guard should take a notion to 
search. I didn’t sleep very well that night. 


Next morning, Mother Brown put on her armor of contra- 
band articles, and, chatting, smiling and petting the Yankees, 
walked out of the south side of the house unchallenged and 
took her way to Dixie. My intense relief was cut short an 
hour after her departure by finding a package of mail which 
she had either overlooked or left purposely. I was utterly dis- 
mayed. My first impulse was to burn it, but it rushed over 
me what it might mean to some homesick soldier to miss those 
letters or what vital interests might be involved. We had to 
think fast in those days. 


I knew she had stopped at the next house a mile away and 
that I must get them to her at once. Glancing out of the win- 
dow I saw a colored man who lived in that direction. He was 
so loyal he wouldn’t carry a scrap of paper. I had been trying 
to make a dress; catching up the waist, I pinned the letters 
securely in the sleeve. When I saw the man was starting, I 
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walked out on the porch, holding the waist and shaking it, so 
that the guard at the gate could see it. I said, “Are you going 
over to Mr. Easter’s?” “Yes ma’am,” he replied. ‘“Won’t 
you please take this dress waist to Miss Mary? She will finish 
it for me.” “Yes, ma’am, I'll take it.” Wrapping it up, I 
took it to him and held my breath as he stuffed it into his coat 
pocket. Then from behind closed blinds I watched him out of 
sight. 

A guard was in the room at Mr. Easter’s when the waist 
was delivered, always on the lookout for underground mail. 
Miss Mary took the package and tossed it into her work basket 
until the guard had left the house, then transferred the letters 
to the old lady who went on her way. 

I could never divest myself of the idea that Mother Brown 
served both armies, and this suspicion was confirmed after the 
surrender by a flattering notice in a Washington paper con- 
cerning “Mother Brown, an Angel of Mercy to Union Soldiers 
on the Field,” reaping the rewards thereof in honorable mention 
of her service. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





The Annual Meeting 
of the 
Virginia Historical Society 
will be held on December 12, 1935, at 3:30 P.M. 
at Lee House, the home of the Society, 707 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 











LEE (LEIGH) 


Wanted—Who were the parents of Ann Lee (Leigh), who married 
as the second wife, the Rev. Robert Barret, St. Martin’s Parish, 
Hanover. 

Mrs. M. L. Sigman, 
Monticello, Ark. 





SNOW 


Wanted the maiden name of Winefred Snow, wife of Thomas Snow, 
Sr., who lived in Bedford County, 1762; died there, 1781, at which 
time will mentions his wife, Winefred. Also any data relative to this 
family prior to 1762. 

Would like the date of marriage of Thomas Burrus, or Burroughs, 
to Elizabeth Hale, which took place about 1790 in Southwest Vir- 
ginia, county not known. 

Mrs. E. F. Cauthen, 
Auburn, Ala. 





SMITH 


Wanted—Information regarding Powell Smith, who left possibly Big 
Stone Gap, Va., went to Illinois; died there in 1801; married Marilla 
Brownfield, of Alabama. 

Mrs. Alice C. Salter, 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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CONLEY OR CONNELLY 


Information wanted regarding massacre of Conley or Connelly fam- 
ily 1777-1787 either in Virginia or Ohio by the Shawnee Indians. 

A girl aged nine, survivor, was taken prisoner: Three years later 
she was rescued by purchase by a French trader from Detroit (native 
of Montreal). Trader placed her in convent in Montreal where she 
remained until eighteen when she married her rescuer. 

They went to Indiana in 1798 where they raised a family of seven. 
Local Indiana histories call her Marie Connelly and the Parish Reg- 
ister Marie Conley. 

She told her children that she was born in Virginia of Irish 
parents. She also mentioned the name of Dorsey or Dorset—sup- 
posedly her name. Could she have been daughter of Darby Connolly 
of Tygart’s Valley massacred in 1777? Mention was made of Chili- 
cothee, perhaps place of rescue. 

One detail of massacre was that an infant was taken from its 
mother and brains dashed out against a tree. As it was presumed 
that her entire family were slain no effort was made to find her 
relatives in Virginia. Marie Connelly’s great grandchildren now 
seek her origin and history. 

Miss Marie M. Burke, 
145 East 60th St., 
New York City. 





BISHOP MADISON’S CHILDREN AGAIN 


In your issue of January, 1935, page 66, I called attention to the 
fact that the “History of the College of William and Mary”, pub- 
lished in Richmond in 1874, listed as students at the college two sons 
of Bishop Madison whose names do not appear in any of his pub- 
lished biographies, i. e., William Madison between 1776 and 1781, and 
John Madison in 1803. 

In your issue of April, 1935, page 157, I cited some interesting ref- 
erences received from Miss Mary F. Goodwin, recording the death in 
1781 of a son of the Bishop, name and age not given, and the death in 
early manhood some years later of another son, John, who was lost at 
sea. From these references the inference was drawn that the son who 
died in 1781 was identical with the William Madison listed in the 
College History as being a student at the college between 1776 and 1781. 

To Mrs. Robert Thornton Head, of San Francisco, whose husband 
is a director of the California Genealogical Society and is a Madison 
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descendant, I am indebted for calling my attention to the fact that the 
College History is manifestly in error in designating as a son of Bishop 
James Madison the William Madison who was a student at the college 
between 1776 and 1781. 

Bishop Madison was born at Port Republic in 1749, and married 
Sarah Tate, of Williamsburg, in 1779 (Virginia Magazine, Vol. 29, 
page 141), hence the son to whose recent death St. George Tucker 
referred in his letter in 1781 could only have been about a year old at 
that time. It is evident, therefore, that the William Madison who was 
a student at the college between 1776 and 1781 must have been a cousin, 
not a son of the Bishop. A further investigation of some of the avail- 
able records indicates clearly that this William Madison was the brother 
of that name of President James Madison, Jr. 

William Madison, son of James Madison, Sr., and brother of Presi- 
dent James Madison, Jr., was born in 1762, married Fanny Throck- 
morton (or Frances Throgmorton) in 1783, and died at his home, Wood- 
berry Forest, in Madison County, in 1843 (W. & M. Quar., Vol. VI, 
page 116, and Vol. IX, page 39). The College History that lists him 
as a student at William and Mary between 1776 and 1781, and er- 
roneously describes him as a son of Bishop Madison, states also (page 
97) that he was one of the original members, along wth Thomas Lee, 
John Marshall, Bushrod Washington and Richard Bland Lee, of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society that was organized at the college in De- 
cember, 1776. By reference to the “Phi Beta Kappa General Catalog, 
1776-1922”, from the press of the Unionist-Gazette Association, Somer- 
ville, N. J., it will be found that a list and brief account is given (page 
749) of the original members of the Alpha chapter organized at Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1776, including: “William Madison, (initiated) July 
1, 1780; brother of President James Madison; Lieut. Cont. Artil., 1781”. 
This seems to settle the question of his identity beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt. 

It seems also entirely clear that Bishop James Madison had four 
children as follows: (1) a son, name now unknown, who died in in- 
fancy in 1781 as mentioned by Judge Tucker in his letter written in that 
year, (2) a son, James Catesby Madison, whose birth during the pre- 
ceding winter was mentioned by the Bishop in his letter from Williams- 
burg in March, 1782, to his cousin, James Madison, (3) a daughter, 
Sarah Madison, who married Robert G. Scott and seems to have lived 
prior to 1818 in a house in Williamsburg presented to her by her 
mother “on the north side of the street leading from Palace street to 
the Jail” (City of Williamsburg Land Books, 1814-1820), and (4) a 
son, John Madison, who embarked on a vessel at Norfolk for a sea 
voyage after finishing his education and was never heard from again. 
Only two of these children, however, James Catesby Madison and Sarah 
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Madison, appear to be mentioned in any of Bishop Madison’s published 
biographies. 
Stewart M. Woodward, 
Richmond, Va. 





LANIER 


Returning a short time ago to New York from my absence in Eng- 
land for over two years, I have been shown today, a copy of the April, 
1935, issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography in 
which, in an article about the foreign origin of John Lanier (who 
died in Virginia in 1719), it is conjectured that he was a descendant of 
John Lanier (and wife Eleanor) whose will was proved in England 
in 1650. 

I have collected all the extant records of all the members of the 
Lanier families in England, beginning with the first appearance of that 
surname in England and ending after the death in 1719 in Virginia, 
of the said John. I have proof that this John who died in Virginia 
in 1719 was not a descendant of the John Lanier whose will was proved 
in England in 1650. John, Jr., the only son of this testator of 1650, 
died on the continent of Europe 29 August, 1692, without male issue. 

The large amount of record evidence that I have collected upon the 
Laniers of Europe and England, settles various questions of ancestry 
and identity, and this evidence will appear, I expect, in book form, in 


due course. 
Charles S. Hoppin. 





THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM OF LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


In December, 1934, Lynchburg, Virginia, opened an Historical Mu- 
seum. In this museum a noteworthy link, between Richmond and 
Lynchburg, is a photostat of a petition (Nov. 5, 1784) from John 
Lynch, to the House of Delegates, for 21 acres of ground on which 
to found Lynchburg. The original, from which this photostat was 
taken is now in the archives of the State Library. 

It was evident that articles, having historical interest, were being 
lost or destroyed yearly; therefore many considered it discreet to 
have a museum as a repository for both temporary and indefinite 
loans of historical articles. In addition to preserving what cannot 
be replaced, the museum makes exhibits for the pleasure and the 
education of the public. 
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HARRISON-READE 


Wanted ancestry and other information relating to both Richard 
Harrison and Ann Reade, who were married in Lancaster County, Va., 
May 18, 1717. Names of their children are desired. 

(Dr.) Blanche M. Haines, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 





JOHN BRAHAN 


Will of John Brahan probated in Fauquier County, Nov. 27, 1775; 
will of his son, Thomas Brahan, probated in same county, August 24, 
1840. Information of descendants of above desired. 

Mrs. C. T. Keefer, 
3607 Porter St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





HEAD 


Any information about Francis Thornton Head, named as a nephew 
in Ruben Thornton’s will, dated 1768, will be much appreciated by 
his descendants. Kindly submit any authentic data to 

Robert Thornton Head, 
1472 Willard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





JONES BIBLE 


Wanted—Data from family Bible left Kitty Campbell by the will of 
her aunt, Mary (Jones) Wigginton, daughter of Gabriel Jones, Revo- 
lutionary officer, probated Culpeper County, 1840. 

Martha Slaughter Jones, 
1102 W. 43rd St., 
Richmond, Va. 





DAVIS 


Wanted—The parentage of William Davis, of Loudoun County, who 
was killed in Revolution in 1777. Left a son, William Goodwin Davis. 
Mr. Waters S. Davis, 
707 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 
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WOMACK RECORDS 
(Concluded) 


By Rev. F. C. Symonds, D. D. 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


“The Old Free State”, by Bell, Vol. I, page 104, Clement Read, 
June 1, 1750, 200 acres on the head branches of Roanoke & adjourning 
Abraham Womack. 

Ibid., page 193-196, “Colonial Soldiers of Lunenburg Co., including 
rangers and militia—Abraham Womack (page 196, 2nd name right hand 
column). 

See Virginia County Records, Vol. VI, page 274. Halifax Co. Book 
34, page 550. Abraham Womack 1760. 376 acres. 

Prince Edward County Deed Book 2, page 53, Samuel Goode to 
Abraham Womack, 1761. 

Halifax County, Deed Book T, page 267, Dated Nov. 1, 1768. Dan- 
iel Hudson of the County of Charlotte to Abraham Womack of Hali- 
fax ... land on Beaver Creek. 

Halifax County, Deed Book 9, page 250. Dated July 26, 1773. 
Abram Womack to Walter Roberson—38 Ibs. 3 shillings—land. Wit- 
ness: John Crawford. P. Carrington, Clerk. March 17, 1774. 

Book 11, page 408. Womack to John Coleman—2500 Ibs.—paid by 
said John Coleman for 280 acres. Witnesses: John Williams, Jesse 
Nichols, Wm. Thompson, Joseph Ligon. Examined at Court Feb. 17, 
1780. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 8. Abraham Womack 
and Tabitha Neudson, dated Oct. 17, 1785. Bondsman—Fred Vaughan. 
Witnesses—Frederic Vaughan, Stephen Jones. Signer of Certificate— 
Tabley Neudson (self). 

Halifax Co. Va. Deek Book 14, page 616. Dated June 29, 1790. 
Abraham Womack to William Naish—26 lbs.—paid in cash by Wm. 
Naish of Mecklenburg Co.—one negro girl. Witnesses: Coleman Wil- 
liams, James Wills. 

Marriage Bond, Halifax Co. Va., page 84. Feb., 1813, Abraham 
X (his mark) Womack and Willie Wade. Bondsman: Jeremiah X 
Hughes. Signer of Certificate: Sally Wade (mother). 
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Marriage Bond, Halifax Co., Va., page 165. Nancy Jane Womack 
and William R. Hudson, Dec. 28, 1840. Bondsman: James W. Barnes. 
Witness: Chas. H. Hudson. Signer of Certificate: Abraham (X) 
Womack (Father). 

Marriage Bond, Halifax Co., Va., page 189. Rebekah J. Womack 
and Lewellin (X) Snead, Jan. 22, 1849. Bondsman: David N. Tally. 
Witnesses: David N. Tally, James F. M. Guttery. Signer of Certifi- 
cate—Abraham Womack (father). 

Abraham Womack, Inventory, Will Book 29, page 245, Halifax, Va. 

Halifax County, Va. Will Book 25, page 96. Will of Charles W. 
Womack. Wife: Martha L. Womack. Sons: P. Dallas Womack, 
William W. Womack, Henry Womack, Fayett Womack, John Womack, 
James Womack. Daughters: Mary L. Vasser, Sarah H. Bath. Dated: 
Dec. 12, 1851. Signed: Charles W. Womack. Witnesses: Woodson 
Hughes, Edwin R. Ferrell, W. T. Bailey. Probated: Aug. 25, 1856. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 180. Mary L. Womack 
and Charles W. Vasser, May 20, 1845. Bondsman, John W. Powell. 
Signer of Certificate, Charles W. Womack (father). 

James Womack, Inventory Date ————. Will Book 32, page 251. 
Halifax. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 187. Sara H. Womack 
and Robert S. Boothe. Nov. 9, 1849. Bondsman: C. W. Vasser. 
Witness: C. W. Vasser. Signer of Certificate: Charles W. Womack. 
Halifax County, Va., Book 26, page 296. Revd. Reuben D. Rucker, 
guardian of Polk D. Womack. Dec. 28, 1858. 

Polk D. Womack. Book 27, page 85. 

Halifax County, Va. Book 60, page 617. Dec. 22, 1866. Martha 
F. Womack (widow of Charles H. Womack). Wm. W., Mary Lee, 
Martha Frances Womack, infant children of Charles H. Womack. 
Lands. Location—near Isaac Smart. Witness: Martha (X) Womack. 

Halifax County, Va. Will Book 30, page 200. Transaction: Heirs 
of C. F. Womack, viz. Wm. Willis, & Mary Lee & Fanny Womack 
with Willis Booth, Guardian. Cash to G. W. Riely. Date: Oct. 24, 
1870. Clerk: James D. Clay. 

Halifax Courthouse, Va. Will Book “A2”, page 92. Will of Wil- 
liam W. Womack. Wife: Susan S. Womack. Estate to be divided into 
six equal parts to: my son—Charles W. Womack; my daughter— 
Mary Vasser widow of Elijah H. Vasser; my daughter—Agness Powell, 
wife of John W. Powell; my daughter—Ann Pope; children of de- 
ceased daughter Elizabeth Womack of Prince Edward County (grand- 
children) —John L. Lovelace, James S. Lovelace, Mary White, wife 
of William White; grandchildren—Elizabeth and Alexander, children 
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of Ann Pope. Executors: Jno. L. Lovelace, James S. Lovelace, Wil- 
liam White. Date: May 13, 1853. 

Halifax Marriage Bonds, page 120. Anne John Womack to Thomas 
Pope, Nov. 21, 1825. Bondsman: Charles Womack. Witness: George 
R. Vasser, Chas. W. Womack. Signer of Certificate: Wm. Womack 
(father). 

Deed Book 8, page 211, Halifax County. May 15, 1771. Between 
Richard Womack of Charlotte County and Charles Lee of Halifax— 
150 acres—being on the waters of Hunting Creek in Halifax County. 
(Signed) Richard X (his mark) Womack. Witnesses: Thos. Stovall, 
Bartholomew Stovall, Thos. X (his mark) Womack. 

Deed Book 8, page 205, Halifax County. Richard Womack of Char- 
lotte County and Thos. Owen of Halifax County—land on waters of 
Hunting Creek in Halifax Co.—to Stovall’s line—to Ambrose Cobbs 
line—Dated 1771. Witnesses: Thos. Stovall, Bartholomew Stovall, 
Thos. X (his mark) Womack. Clerk: Robert Munford. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 118. Edward Womack 
and Martha Dunkley. Feb. 17, 1824. Bondsman: Moses Dunkley. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 127. Edward Womack 
and Sara L. Vass, Oct. 3, 1827. Bondsman: Thomas B. Comer. Wit- 
ness: Thomas B. Comer. Signer of certificate: Sara L. Vass (self). 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 142. William C. Wo- 
mack and Eliz. Stiegall. July 30, 1832. Bondsman: Preston Parker. 
Witness: Preston Parker, and Henry Womack. Signer of Certificate: 
Frederic Steegal (father). 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 141. Martha W. Wo- 
mack and John J. Hazelwood, June 11, 1832. Bondsman: William 
Sydnor. Witness: William Sydnor. Signer of Certificate: Martha 
W. Womack (self). 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 135. Joseph P. Wo- 
mack and Creasey A. Daniel, Dec. 28, 1830. Bondsman: William 
Daniel. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 175. Marshall R. Wo- 
mack and Eliz. A. Garner, Feb. 8, 1843. Bondsman: Wm. R. Hudson. 
Witness: Wm. R. Hudson, Horatio A. Hudson. Signer of Certificate: 
Vincent Garner. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 189. Martha Womack 
and Charles H. (X) Smith, Dec. 17, 1849. Bondsman: Lafayette Allen. 
Witness: Lafayette Allen. Signer of Certificate: Francis W. Womack. 


Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 60. Tabitha Womack 
and Richard Lamkin, Feb. 21, 1805. Bondsman: William Lane. Wit- 
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ness: William Lane, John Thompson, Azzerah Moore. Signer of Cer- 
tificate: self. 

Halifax County, Va. Marriage Bonds, page 97. Anne W. Womack 
and William O. Lovelace, June 12, 1818. Bondsman: Charles B. Wil- 
liams. Witness: Charles B. Williams. Signer of Certificate: Anne 
W. Womack (self). 

Halifax County, Va. Deed Book 5, page 227. Dated: October 18, 
1764. Isham Womack to C. Tenny—Amt. 60 lbs.—land. Witness: 
Munford (Clerk). 

Pittsylvania County. Marriage Bonds, page 30. Byrd Womack and 
Rebecca Haskins, Sept. 15, 1800. Bondsman: John Haskins. Signer 
of Certificate: Stephen Neal. 

Pittsylvania County. Deed Book 19, page 52. Dec. 17, 1814. Charles 
S. Henry of Pittsylvania County to Byrd Womack of same County. 

Pittsylvania County. Deed Book 23, page 333. May 14, 1816. James 
H. Henry of King and Queen County and Byrd Womack of Pittsyl- 
vania County. 

Prince Edward County, Va. Oct. 30, 1809. From Bird 22 61. Sept. 
10, 1809. To Bird 22 60. 


Will Book 1, page 39, Dated April 21, 1823, Chatham, Pittsylvania 
Co., Va. Synopsis: “I Bird Womack of Pittsylvania County—I give 
& bequeath in following manner—wife Rebbeccah Womack, 1/3 tract of 
land where I now live, etc. Sons Charles W.—William H. Womack— 
six children—Executors wife and son Charles. Signed: Dec. 16, 1822. 
Byrd Womack. Witnesses: William Hall, John Show, Robert Easley. 
Proved: April 21, 1823. 

Hillsboro, Orange County, North Carolina. June 8, 1797. Deed 
Book —, page —. Between James Warnock of the County of Guil- 
ford and State of North Carolina of the one part and William Walker, 
Rachel Hunter and Mary Hunter all of the County of Rockingham and 
State aforesaid of the other part—James Warnock—sum of fifty pounds 
Current and lawful money, etc. Signed: James X (his mark) War- 
nock. Witnesses: A. Phillips, James Warnock (Jurat), Thomas Lar- 
imer. 

Hillsboro, Orange County, North Carolina. October 15, 1799. Deed 
Book 9, page 300. James Warnock of Davidson County and State 
of Tennessee of the one part and Austin Newell—parcel of woodland 
lying and being in the County of Guilford and Orange on the head 
Branches of fishing Creek & waters of Haw River beginning at a 
Post Oak on the Orange line William Brannocks Corner running East 
on Brannocks lines, etc. Signed: James X (his mark) Warnock (L. 
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S.). Signed sealed and delivd in presents of us: Thomas Bradford, 
William Bradford. 

Hillsboro, Orange County, N. C. Deed Book 15, p. 126. March 
30, 1814. James Womick of the County of Orange and State of North 
Carolina of the one part and George Garrison of the County and State 
aforesaid of the other part—two hundred dollars—in our County of 
Orange on Stoney Creek & waters of Haw River. James Warmick 
(Seal). Witnesses: James McCrug, David Bradford. 

Deed Book 3, page 483, Hillsboro, Orange County, N. C. March 
30, 1772. Abraham Womack of the Province of North Carolina and 
County of Orange of the one part and Alexander Davidson of the said 
County & Province. Signed: Abraham Womack (L. S.) In presence 
of us Test Moses Bridges, Gabriel Davy. Proven: Hillsborough, Sept. 
22nd, 1772. 

Deed Book “A”, page 443. Nov. 7, 1774. John Mintor & Elizabeth 
his wife of Chatham County to Abraham Womack of Chatham—120 
acres for £100—north side of deep River about six miles above the 
fork—up the river—to said Creek—granted unto Thom Armstrong— 
20 April 1745. Signed—John Minter, Elizabeth Minter. Witnesses: 
Jos. Brantly, Thos. Brantly, Benj. Brantly. Clerk: Wm. Alston. 


Land Grant to Abraham Womack (probably brother of John Sr. who 
rec'd grant in 1779 also) Chatham County, N. C. Book “B”, page 
273, No. 56. “Consideration of Sum of fifty Shillings for every hun- 
dred acres hereby Granted paid into our Treasury by Abraham Wom- 
mock—do grant unto said Abraham Wommock & Tract of Land Con- 
taining 200 Acres—in County of Chatham being an Improvment he 
Bought of Jeremiah Minter on the North prong of Lick Creek the 
waters of Cape Fear being the upermost Improvement on Said Prong.” 
First Day of July in 3rd ‘year of Independence 1779. By his Excel- 
lency’s Comd. J. Glasgow, Sec. Seal Caswell Clk. Registered March 
13th 1780. 


Chatham Co., N. C. Book “C”, page 430. Dec. 10, 1784. Abraham 
Womack & Juday Womack of County of Chatham to John Ramsey— 
120 acres—land North east side of Deep River—eastward to the creek 
—being part of land granted Thomas Armstrong containing 120 
acres. Signed: Abraham Womack, Juday Womack. Witness: Ben- 
jamin Brantly. 

Pittsboro, Chatham Co., N. C. Deed Book “C”’, page 463, Dated Feb. 
——, 1785. Abraham Womack of Chatham County to David Parish, 
Tract of land on north prong of Lick Creek the Waters of Cape Fear. 
February Anno Domini 1785. Abraham Womack (Seal) Witnesses: 
Jos. Brantly, James Burns. Chatham County Feby Sessions 1785. The 
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above Deed was Duly Acknowledged in open Court & ordered to be 
Registered. Test: John Ramsey, C. C. 

Will Book “A”, page 50, Pittsboro, Chatham County, N. C. Dated 
June 14, 1797. Will of John Minter: “my six children, Morgan Min- 
ter, Judith Womack, Elizabeth Burns (?), John Minter, Jane Riddle, 
and Joseph Minter.” Witnesses: Ramsey, John Ramsey, James Rus- 
sell, Revil Coleburn. 

Pittsboro, Chatham County, N. C. Will of Philip Minter, Book “C”, 
page 79-80. Probated May 1796. John Minter, etc. 

Pittsboro, Chatham Co., N. C. Will of William Minter, Book “C”, 
page 77, Dated May 1796—Sally, Richard, Elizabeth, Polly, Sally. 

Deed Book 25, page 164, Hillsboro, Orange County, North Carolina, 
January 4, 1831. Between Nancy Faddis widow & relict of John Fad- 
dis Deceased, Thomas J. Faddis, Jacob P. Womack and Nancy his 
wife all of the town of Hillsborough of the one part and William Pratt 
of the County of Orange—etc. Signed: Tho. J. Faddis (Seal) J. P. 
Womack (Seal) Nancy Womack (Seal) Witness: Martin Ross. 

Deed Book 27, page 451, Hillsboro, Orange County, North Carolina. 
September 13, 1833. Jacob P. Womack to Thomas Faddis. 

Amelia County, Deed Book 11, page 492, 1772. Thomas Ball of 
Amelia County to Josiah Womack of Chesterfield County. 

Amelia County, Deed Book 16, page 378, 1784. 

Caswell County, Deed Book “W”, page 316, Feb. 20, 1826. John H. 
Brown to Josiah Womack. 

Caswell County, N. C. Bond date: Feb. 20, 1846. Lelius P. Womack 
and Sarah F. Williamson. Signed: Lewis P. Womack, Joseph B. 
Womack. Witness: A. Slade. 

Caswell County, N. C. Bond date: Dec. 14, 184—. Joseph B. Womack 
and Elizabeth Blackwell. Signed Joseph B. Womack, James S. Black. 
Witness: R. G. Graves. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “GG”, page 691, July 29, 1847. 
Josiah Womack to Thomas M. Womack land on Hogan’s Creek. Wit- 
ness: A. Womack, John Brackin. 

Caswell County, N. C. Will of Josiah Womack, Book “Q”, page 5. 
April Court 1848. Wife: Mary Womack. Daughters: Elizabeth S. 
Justis, wife of Benj. Justis; Martha Brackin, wife of John Bracken; 
Mary Ann Saunders, wife of Reson Saunders. Sons: Thomas M. Wo- 
mack, William P. Womack, Abraham Womack, Lelius P. Womack, 
and Joseph B. Womack. Mary Womack (wife), Thomas M. Womack 
(son), and John Brackin, Executors. Signed in Presence of Elijah 
K. Withers (Jurat) Martin (X) Harris (Jurat) J. W. C. James. 22nd 
of Nov. 1847. Codicil A. D. 1831 (Will written 1828). 
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Caswell Co., N. C. Deed Book “HH”, page 374, Sept. 25, 1851. Thos. 
M. Womack and Joseph B. Womack waters of Hogan Creek. 

Caswell Co., N. C. Deed Book “HH”, page 644, Oct. 20, 1853. 
William P. Womack and Joseph B. Womack. 

Caswell Co., N. C. Will of Joseph B. Womack. Will Book “S”, 
page 84. —‘“real estate and personal remain together for the support 
and maintenance of my mother, wife and children. Mentions—mother 
and children. Executors: Elijah K. Withers, S. E. Brackin. Dated: 
October 8, 1858. Witnesses: Hiram Wright, John L. Wright. Ex- 
ecuted Jan. 1859. 

Synopsis of will of Elizabeth A. Womack. Will Book 3, page 403. 
Dated: July 19, 1886. County of Pittsylvania, State of Virginia. 
Daughters: Laura J. Womack, Sallie B. Womack. Sons: John and 
Archer Womack. Bro. Wm. H. Powers, Executor. Witnesses: Wm. 
H. C. Walrond, and R. M. Kirby. 


Synopsis of will of Thomas Womack. Will Book 5, page 408, Dated: 
March 28, 1919. Chatham, Pittsylvania Co., Va. Wife—Annie. Vann 
and Gladys (must be children). May 23, 1918 (unidentified). 


Synopsis of will of Elizabeth Womack. Will Book “D”, p. 148. 
Feb. 5, 1857. Chatham County, Pittsboro, N. C. Dated—Sth day of 
February A. D. 1857. Item—I give and devise to my Grand Daughter 
Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of Abel Douglas and Nancy his wife, my 
negro woman Gracy, one Bed and furniture, one Cow and Calf and 
four hundred Dollars in money to be reserved out of my Estate. Item— 
I give and devise to my youngest Daughter Nancy Douglas one bed 
and furniture. Item—residue of estate to be sold divided among the 
following: Elbert Womack my only Son—Delany Lett, Lucinda Doug- 
las, Dorcus Douglas, Elizabeth Ann Douglas, James Douglas and Nancy 
Douglas my grandchildren and children of Daniel and Livicy Douglas— 
Livicy James Burk, Martha Burke, John Roa Burk and Sarah Ann 
Headen Burke, my grandchildren and children of Elenor who is dead. 
Rosa Douglas, Jane Douglas, Archibald Douglas, Ann Douglas and 
Martha Douglas, my grandchildren and children of Abel and Nancy 
Douglas—Martha Lett and John Wesley Lett, my grandchildren of 
Andrew and Martha Lett. Executor—Arch’d M. Yarbrough. Signed: 
Elizabeth X (her mark) Womack (Seal). Witnesses: William Yar- 
brough, Madison H. Brown. 

Caswell County, N. C. Book “B”, p. 554. “In the matter of the 
year’s allowance of Mrs. Bettie Womack, widow of J. T. Womack, 
Dec’d.” April 18, 1898. 

Caswell County, N. C. Book “D”, p. 130. Womack Stone & Co. 
vs. B. A. Walker, March 14, 1924. 
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Caswell County, N. C. Will Book “C”’, p. 475. Will of Martha 
Alice Womack. Dated: Sept. 27, 1910. Nephew: John G. Neigh- 
bors, land beginning at poplar tree on corner between Mrs. Lelia E. 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. F. Womack—myselfi—west—Wm. Stubblefield. Ne- 
phew: Oscar G. Neighbors. Nieces: Nonie N. Neighbors, Mary Nan- 
nie Neighbors, Ida Neighbors, Mrs. E. G. Ware. Executor: John G. 
Neighbors. Signed: Martha Alice Womack. Witnesses: E. B. Black- 
well, A. T. Lilliard. 

Caswell County, N. C. Will Book “B”, p. 576. June 24, 1879. Jen- 
nie J. Walker one of the Witnesses to will of Elizabeth Womack ap- 
pears before Clerk of the Superior Court, with Julius C. ‘Mills and de- 
clares it is her will. They appeared again April 6, 1908 R. L. 
Mitchelle, Clerk of Superior Court. 

Caswell County, N. C. Will Book “B”, p. 577. June 24, 1879. Will 
of Elizabeth S. Womack. Son—Joseph F. Womack—tract of land. 
Daughter—Martha A. Womack. Signed: Elizabeth Womack. Wit- 
nesses: Julius C. Mills, Jennie I. Walker, Sallie M. Blackwell. Proven: 


Caswell Co., N. C., Yanceyville. Book “B”, p. 577, 1908. Elizabeth 
S. Womack to Joseph F. Womack and heirs. 

Caswell Co., N. C. Will Book “T”, p. 292. July Court 1867. Sy- 
nopsis. Sarah M. Womack—wishes to be buried beside husband. Son: 
Thomas J. Womack. Daughter: Eliza A. Hatchett, wife of Allen L. 
Hatchett. Son: A. (Algernon) S. Womack, M. J. Russell, E. A. 
Hatchett. Jan. 19, 1867. ‘Witnesses: A. G. Yancy (Jurat), T. Y. 
Baynis. 

Marriage Bonds, Raleigh, N. C. 6th day of Aug. A. D. 1855. Al- 
gernon S. Womack and Miss Fannie W. Graves. 

Caswell Co., Raleigh, N. C. Marriage Bond & License. Thomas 
J. Womack and Ann E. Yancey, 9th day of July, 1855. 


Caswell Co., Yanceyville, N. C. Will Book “A”, p. 576. Last will 
and Testament of Thos. J. Womack. Executrix: A. E. Y. Womack. 
Subscribing Witnesses: A. L. Hatchett and R. H. Wmson. Bears date 
of Ist day of Jan. 1889. Sworn to 16 day of April 1889 before 
Sprner B. Adams. Signed: Allen L. Hatchett, R. H. Wmson. Wife: 
Anne E. Womack, Executrix (A. E. Y. Womack). Children: Bartlett 
Y. Womack, Annie G. Womack, Thos. P. Womack, Sallie H. Wig- 
gins. Signed: Thos. J. Womack (Seal). Witnesses: R. H. Wmson, 
Allen L. Hatchett. 

Judgments Book “A”, p. 4. T. J. Womack & Martha I. Caldwell, 
Adms. vs. Yancey Jones, 1868. 

Book “A”, p. 25. Thomas J. Womack & A. S. Womack, Adms. 
vs. Y. & E .P. Jones, 1868. 
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Book “A”, p. 25. Thomas J. Womack & Martha I. Russell, Adms. 
vs. A. A. Pattillo & W. F. Walters, 1869. 


Book “A”, p. 253. Thos. J. Womack vs. Jesse Griffeth, Thos. Hatch- 
ett, J. C. Pinnex, A. A. W. Pattillo Admr. & A. Gum., June 10, 1869. 


Book “A”, p. 304. Thos. J. Womack agains Wm. B. Gravis, Def., 
1882, 

Book “B”, p. 20. Thos. J. Womack vs. Pattillo Warren, May 21, 
1883. 

Book “C”, p. 114. T. P. Womack vs. W. E. Simpson. Caswell Co., 
Oct. 18, 1909. 


Caswell Co., N. C. Will Book “C”, page 260. Dated: January 4, 
1912. Synopsis of Will of T. P. Womack. Wife—Mattie N. Womack. 
Sisters—Nannie W. Neal. Sallie W. Wiggins. Mentions—P. N. Wo- 
mack, J. P. Qurjun, T. J. Hatchette. Signed: T. P. Womack. 


Historical Society, Raleigh, N. C. State of North Carolina, Caswell 
County. Know ali men by these presents, that we Abraham Womack 
& William Womack are held and firmly bound unto the State of North 
Carolina in the full sum of one thousand dollars, to be paid to the said 
State; for the payment of which, well and truly to be made and done, 
we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators jointly and 
severally and firmly by these presents, sealed with our seals, and dated 
29th day of November A. D. 1838. The condition of the above obli- 
gation is such, that the above bounder Abraham Womack hath made 
application for a license for marriage to be celebrated bettween him 
and Louisa M. Cobb of the County aforesaid; Now in case it should not 
hereafter that there is any lawful cause or impediment to obstruct the 
said marriage then the above obligation to be void, otherwise to re- 
main in full force and virtue. Signed: Abraham Womack (L. S.) 
Wm. P. Womack (LS.) Test. George W. Vanhook. 

Caswell County, N. C. Bond date Jan. 27, 1841. William P. Wo- 
mack and Matilda Oliver. Signed: Wm. P. Womack, Henry F. Ad- 
kins. Wit: G. W. Vanhook. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “GG”, page 806. Aug. 28, 1847. 
Abraham Womack to Josiah Womack, waters on Moon Creek. Wit- 
nesses: J. B. Womuck, Thos. M. Womack. 

Caswell County, Deed Book “HH”, p. 392. April 27, 1852. Abraham 
Womack to Joseph B. Womack, waters of Hogan Creek. 

Caswell County, Book “B”, p. 194. J. H. & Abram Womack vs. 
S. G. Woods. Admr. of S. B. Cobb, Sept. 1, 1881, to Apr. 14, 1888. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “N”, page 105, Sept. 13, 1802. 
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Vines Mathis of Caswell and Jesse Womack of Sumner County, Ten- 
nessee. Witnesses: Green Womack, Wm. Daniel, John Womack. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “N”, page 106, Sept. 30, 1802. 
Vines Mathis and Jesse Womack of Sumner County, Tenn. Witnesses: 
John Womack, Green Womack, Wm. Daniel. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “W”, page 345, Oct. 1, 1804. Jesse 
Womack to Archibald Rice on waters of North Hico. Signed: Jesse 
Womack, Catheron Womack. Witnesses: Anderson Birk, Wm. Rich- 
mond. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “W”, page 369, Oct. 1, 1804. 
Jesse Womack to Archibald Rice. Signed: Jesse Womock, Catherine 
Womock. Witnesses Anderson Birk, William Richmond. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “A”, page 16, May 28, 1777. 
William Stone and David Womack, and Margaret Pryor, widow, Ex- 
ecutrix of the estate of John Pryor dec’d of Orange County to Henry 
McNeil the land John Pryor purchased from Hosea Tapley, Sr. J. 
Hosea Tapley, Jr., adjoining each other. 

Caswell County, N. C., Deed Book “A”, page 32, Oct. 17, 1777. 

In Caswell County Deed Book “A”, page 37, Oct. 17, 1777—Matthew 
Flournoy & Elizabeth, William Stone & Rhoda, David Womack & Mil- 
dred, John Womack and Lucy, Nicholas Perkins & Leah, Joel Pope & 
Rachel, Henry McNeill & Dolly, John Henry Prior & Henrietta— 
Legatees. 

Will of John Pryor, Book “A”, page 160. I John Pryor of North 
Carolina, Orange Co.—Son—Robert Pryor—land in Granville. Daugh- 
ters—Elizabeth Flournoy, Rhoda Stone, Mildred Womack, Lucy Tapley. 
Grandson—John Pryor, son of Green Pryor. Daughter, Leah Perkins. 
Granddaughter—Betty Green Pryor, Daughters—Rachael Pope, Dorithy 
Pryor, Moritha Pryor. Sons—John Henry Pryor, Abner Pryor. Grand- 
son—John Pryor Smith (Va. Money). I direct land I purchased from 
Hosea Tapley Jun. 301 acres on flat River be sold & the money di- 
vided. Wife—Margaret Pryor. Son-in-law—William Stone. Son-in- 
law—David Womack. Wife—Margaret Pryor, executrix Dated, 28th 
day of September 1771. Witnesses: Burges Harrelson, Joseph Hicks, 
Peter Rogers. Proven: Jan. 1772. 

Hillsboro, N. C., Orange County. Will of Hosea Tapley. Book 
“A”, page 125. He died March 21, 1770. Son—John Pryor Tapley, 
South side of River. Son—Hosea Tapley, North side of River. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “A”, page 559, Dated Sept. 17, 
1781. Benjamin Edgerton to David Womack—on Adam’s Creek. Wit- 
nesses: Jos. Dickson, Thos. Dickson, Joshua Butler. 
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Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “B”, page 150, March 15, 1784. 
David Womack to Seth Moore. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “A”, page 82, Oct. 17, 1784. 
David Womack of Caswell to Roger Atkinson of Dinwiddie County, 
Va.—land on Hico Creek Land David Womack purchased from Thos. 
Douglas, June 17, 1761. Witness: John H. Pryor. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “L”, page 289, July 16, 1800. 
David Womack of Person County. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “N”, page 10, Dec. 26, 1802. 
Lancelot Johnston and David Womack of Caswell. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “O”, page 20, Oct. 25, 1804. 
Charlton Ingram to David Womack, 274 Acres on Moon’s Creek. Wit- 
ness: Moses Ingram. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “L”, page 288, June 2, 1824. 
John Johnston of Caswell County to David Womack of Person. Wit- 
nesses: James Williamson, W. Jeffries, Jno. Womack. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “W”, page 115. Josiah Wo- 
mack, surveyor for the County to lay off and divide the lands of David 
Womack deceased among his several heirs—John G. Womack, Henry 
P. Womack, Nancy Womack, Green P. Womack, Vashti Womack, 
Betsy Womack—to Pleasant H. Womack, to Betsy Womack, to John 
G. Womack, to Nancy Womack, to Vashti Womack. Given under my 
hand and seal this 11th day of October 1824. J. Womack. C. S. State 
of North Carolina, Casweli County. January Court 1825. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “Z”, page 330. Oct. 18, 1830. 
Henry Cobb to Henry Womack on Hogan’s Creek. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “ZZ”, page 280, Oct. 10, 1835. 
Allen Gunn to Green P. Womack on Moon’s Creek. 

Caswell County, N. C. Deed Book “DD”, page 343. Oct. 5, 1837. 
Elizabeth G. Womack to Green P. Womack. Elizabeth was a daughter 
of the late David Womack, deceased. 

Caswell Co., N. C. Bond. Oct. 17, 1831. Green Womack and Eliz- 
abeth C. Hatchett. Signed Green F. Womack. Witness: Henderson 
House. Thomas D. Connally, B. D. S. 

Green P. Womack, Deed Book “CC”, page 280. 

Green P. Womack, Deed Book “DD”, page 343. 

Green P. Womack, Deed Book “EE”, page 274. 

Caswell County C. H., Nov. 2nd 1852. Book 11, page 528. Green 
P. Womack & James White (land), April Court 1853. 

Caswell County Deed Book “II”, page 456, Nov. 2, 1852. Green P. 
Womack & James Ingram. 
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Green P. Womack, Book “CC”, page 244. 

G. P. Womack, Book “II”, page 456. 

G. P. Womack & wife, Book “JJ”, page 567. 

G. P. Womack, “JJ’, page 585. 

Marriage License & Bond of Rufus Y. Womack & Miss Bettie M. 
Stone, 18th day of Nov. A. D. 1865. Also certificate of the wedding. 
Caswell Co., Raleigh, N. C. Marriage took place 25th day of No- 
vember, 1865. 

Book “A”, page 45. V. B. Womack vs. Green P. Womack, 1868. 

Book I, page 271, dated, February 20, 1829. Frances B. Womack 
of the county of Caswell & Rebecca Williams of town of Milton for 
50c, 371 acres. Frances W. rec’d from her late father Henry P. Wo- 
mack & Rebecca bought being highest bidder. 

Caswell Co., N. C. Book “CC”, page 316, Dec. 19, 1835. Thomas 
Graves to Pleasant H. Womack on County Line Creek. 

Marriage Bond, Dec. 4, 1858, Pleasant H. Womack & Harlson of 
Caswell Co. State of North Carolina. 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 
will be continued in the next issue. 
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Four Mire Run Lanp Grants. By Charles W. Stetson, Glencarlyle, 
Va. Washington, D. C., Mimeoform Press, 1935. 136 pages, index 
and maps. Price $1.50. 


This informative book shows a close study of the Northern Neck 
Land Grants and a copy of George Washington’s own survey of his 
Four Mile Run Grant. In addition to this, are interesting sketches of 
families and places in Fairfax and Arlington counties; and gene- 
alogies of the Alexander, Pearson, Chapman and other families are 
-— The book is very delightful to the lay reader as well as to 
students. 


AMERICAN Kenyons—History of Kenyons and English Connections of 
American Kenyons; Genealogy of the American Kenyons of Rhode 
Island; Miscellaneous Kenyon Material. By Captain Howard N. 
Kenyon. The Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, 1935. 


This attractively bound and printed book of 254 pages, with nearly a 
dozen illustrations and a full index, shows careful thought, research 
and editing. While a large part of the book is devoted to the Kenyons 
of Rhode Island, it is shown that in the seventeenth century two of 
the name had emigrated to Virginia, and a Roger Kenyon was living in 
Edenton, N. C., in 1727. Those interested in genealogy would do well 
to add this book to their collections. 


First SETTLERS OF PISCATAWAY AND WoopsRIpGeE, O_pE East NEw 
Jersey. Part Seven and Index. By Mr. Orra E. Monnette. Leroy 
Carman Press, Los Angeles, Cal., 1935. ($8.25). 


In Volume XLII, page 373, of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography will be found an informative review of Mr. Monnette’s ex- 
haustive work on the early settlers of east New Jersey. It gives us 
pleasure to call the attention of students and others interested to part 
—, with index of this excellent series which we have recently re- 
ceived. 


SALT AS A FACTOR IN THE ConFEDERACY. By Ella Lonn. Walter Neale, 
New York, 1933. 


The importance of a usually insignificant commodity in time of war 
is clearly portrayed in Dr. Ella Lonn’s Salt as a Factor in the Con- 
federacy, the scarcity of which commodity, in diverting men, capital, 
and materials from the objective of winning the war, may be considered 
a contributing factor to its outcome. It reveals the dependence of the 
South on outside sources for necessities and points to that fact as its 
most serious disadvantage in the conflict between the States. 

When the blockade shut off the European sources of supply, the 
planters had to turn to local licks, wells, and seacoast. Of particular 
significance to the entire South were the wells on the Great Kanawha 
River just above Charleston, the Goose Creek Salt Works, the wells 
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in Clarke County, Alabama, those in northern Louisiana, and especially 
those at Saltville, in southwestern Virginia. There were two methods 
of extracting the salt: first, by boring wells, usually sixty to a hundred 
feet deep, and boiling the brine in large iron kettles like those used 
for sugar; second, by making use of the water already available and 
thus eliminating the expense of wells. 

In 1863 salt was declared contraband of war by Sherman: “Salt is 
eminently contraband, because (of) its use in curing meats, without 
which armies cannot be subsisted.” The salt works along the coast 
became the target of naval attacks. In Florida within ten days five 
officers and 57 men destroyed “500 works, 33 wagons, 12 flathboats— 
4,000 bushels of salt, 700 buildings, and probably 1,000 kettles and iron 
boilers.” Inland, the Holston Valley, Goose Creek Valley, and the 
Kanawha Valley were repeatedly attacked. 

The states appropriated nearly $5,500,000 to meeting the demands for 
salt. Commissioners were appointed to distribute it proportionately to 
the counties which, in turn, parceled it out to families according to 
need. Countless legislation was enacted: an embargo on its exporta- 
tion from the state and prohibition of monopoly; an act empowering 
the governor to seize for public use with just compensation salt held 
for high prices an«| making illegal the secreting of salt; encouragement 
to individuals and companies in the manufacture of salt; and, finally, 
the states themselves becoming purchasers and manufacturers. But 
there was always the insoluble problem of transportation, which, to- 
gether with the question of impressment, caused much friction among 
the states. 

Dr. Lonn has made a real contribution to the history of the Con- 
federacy in this book. Her study has been exhaustive and is well sup- 
plemented by reference notes and a full bibliography. 


DEATH IN THE Desert. By Paul I. Wellman. New York. MacMillan 
Company, 1935. Illustrations and Map. $3.00. 


In Death in the Desert Paul I. Wellman has given the readers of 
Death on the Prairie the story of the half century’s struggle of the 
white man with the red for supremacy in the great Southwest—another 
inevitable conflict, deep-rooted in misunderstanding and fear—a grimmer, 
bloodier story than its predecessor. 

Beginning and ending with the white man’s treachery, it was a war 
of vengeance. On the Indian side were such men as Mangus Colorado, 
Cochise, Victorio, old Nana, and Geronimo, against Carleton, Crook, 
Gatewood, Miles, and Brown. On both sides were broken promises and 
unspeakable cruelty, extreme patriotism and relentless hatred. The very 
few white men who really understood the Indians were overruled by 
politicians, money-lovers, and the unsympathetic commissioners in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Wellman was born in Indian Territory in 1895, has spent much 
of his time on reservations in Utah and in Kansas, and has been a life- 
long student of western history. He has friends among both the Indians 
and the whites who fought in these wars; and his book is an authori- 
tative, though sympathetic, record, vividly written, of the white en- 
croachment on Indian lands in the southwest and the desperate struggle 
of the Indians to prevent that encroachment. It is an important ad- 


dition to the history of the West. 
Linpa Mae Brown. 
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SETTLERS BY THE Lonc Grey Tram. A Contribution to the History and 
Genealogy 01 Colonial Families of Rockingham County, Pioneers of 
Old Augusta and Their Descendants. Harrison and Allied Lines. By 
J. Houston Harrison, of “Rosemont”, Alexandria, Virginia. Joseph 
K. Ruebush Company, Dayton, Virginia. 1935. 666 pages, in eight- 
point type. Frontispiece, Harrison Coat of Arms. Seventeen illus- 
trations. Index of thirty-six pages, double column. 


This is a well-printed, reinforced, sturdy volume, bound in maroon 
and stamped in gold. It is well that it was printed in eight-point type, 
for a larger size would have made it too bulky to handle. As it comes 
from the publisher it may be used with ease and comfort. 

Looking through it jwe are amazed at the wealth of information it 
contains. It seems to be the last word on the subjects treated, its 
chapters being divided into twenty-five classes of absorbing interest, 
especially to families of old Augusta, the present Rockingham and the 
surrounding counties, and to the old and the present families of the 
Valley. It seems to have omitted none of the early settlers, and the 
Harrisons of that district are catalogued and named, with marriages, 
births and deaths, children and connections, with such care and labor 
as to cause wonder at the energy and persistence of the author. Then 
it carries one through the succeeding Pioneer period, the times of the 
Indian wars, through the period of the Revolution, and thence to the 
present. 

The illustrations are splendid, including a section of the Fry and 
Jefferson map of 1751, showing the Shenandoah Valley, The engraving 
of Barnard ry in old Yorkshire, is particularly romantic and charm- 
ing. The fac- simile of the signatures of the first eighteen signers of the 
death warrant of Charles I is shown, which may well indicate why 
that particular clan settled beyond the Blue Ridge. The illustrations 
show the log cabins of the settlers, the better homes of their descend- 
ants, and the manor houses of those that prospered. The volume seems 
to indicate every acre of land under the early patents and later con- 
veyances. 

It is repeated that if any of the descendants of the early settlers 
within the limits of the counties and the valley named, think of their 
ancestors, and wish to know as much of them as appears to be pos- 
sible at this late day, this volume will afford them all the evidence and 
facts connected with those ancestors. 

Epwarp L. RYAN. 


SouTHERN SKETCHES, NUMBER 1. Hinton Rowan Helper, Advocate of 
a “White America”, by Hugh Talmadge Lefler, Ph. D., Pvofessor 
of American History, University of North Carolina. Published by 
The Historical Publishing Co., Inc., Charlottesville, Virginia. Price, 
75c. 


This is the first of a commendable series of biographical essays, issued 
under the general editorial supervision of Dr. Eggleston, of Hampden- 
Sydney College, a series that will be devoted to bringing to light some 
of the lesser known characters of Southern history. Dr. Lefler has 
drawn largely on the work of other scholars, and of some who can 
make no pretense to scholarship, for his facts; and has put together 
a thesis which, if not wholly true and accurate, is decidedly interest- 
ing. One could wish that he had done more original research and had 
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depended less on that of others. Had he done so—and the records are 
easily obtainable—he might have changed his viewpoint of his hero, 
and he might have avoided giving further currency to a cruel libel on 
Southern people—a libel that another Tarheel, William Polk, voiced 
some years ago in his article on Helper. 

If words mean anything—and I sincerely think they do—Helper was 
not a “famous” man. That he was “notorious” is well known; that he 
was “infamous”, his character affirms. Dr. Lefler says he was a 
“famous” man. That surely is not the measure of his scholarship! A 
Doctor of Philosophy should know the meaning of words. When he 
says that Helper was “vilified”—a word misspelled in the text— he 
tortures language out of its meaning. You cannot “vilify” such a man 
by telling the truth on him. And that is all that anyone ever did. He 
was a confessed liar and thief; he betrayed a trust; he robbed his 
benefactor, his partner and his Government; he allowed a vile, vicious 
and slanderous book, not one word of which did he write, to be issued 
under his name, and to the end of his life he continued to perpetrate 
that fraud; and he attempted to assassinate a good man who never did 
him any harm. Is the exposure of such a person to be called defa- 
mation of character? What do good men say of Judas Iscariot? This 
Southern Judas, like him who betrayed the Saviour with a kiss, ended 
his miserable life by self-murder. 

It would require more space than the editor has allotted me to cor- 
rect all of the errors in Dr. Lefler’s essay. There are just two things 
in it which I wish to discuss. My own researches, which have been 
voluminous, have led me to conclude that Helper did not write a single 
line of The Impending Crisis. Who, then, did write it? The master 
mind behind the book was Francis Preston Blair. Several men con- 
tributed chapters to it. Every word of it is dipped in hate—hate of the 
South, hate of slavery, hate of the public men of the South, and hate 
of the Democratic Party. No man of that generation embraced in his 
heart all of those vile passions to the same extent that Blair did. He 
had a vengeance to wreak, and he wreaked it with a vengeance. 

Now, how did it happen that Helper’s name was signed to the book? 
That is a mystery as deep, dark and hidden as the authorship of the 
“Junius Letters”. My own idea is that two abolitionists from North 
Carolina (well known to Blair, Greeley and the abolition clan), Prof. 
Hedrick and Daniel R. Goodloe, found him and paid him for the use 
of his name. It is more than probable that both contributed to its 
contents. Hedrick, like Helper, was a German, and a native of Salis- 
bury, where he had known Helper. He was banished from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina for his abolition propensities; and became a 
Northern hero and a hater of the land of his birth. Goodloe was the 
publisher of “The National Era”, the most intensely anti-slavery paper 
in the country. Nothing was more natural than that Helper, on his 
return from California, should meet these two men while passing 
through the Nation’s Capital. Through them he formed the acquaint- 
ance of Blair, at whose country home, Silver Spring, he was a guest 
on several occasions. Blair did not dare to father his own child, and 
he was shrewd enough to see the importance of having a Southerner 
accept the paternity. It mattered not that Helper had just published a 
pro-slavery book. His “conversion” would give emphasis to his views, 
and explain their intemperance. After long meditation on this question, 
I can find no more reasonable explanation. 

Another mystery as yet unsolved is why an obscure New York wine 
merchant was chosen to stand father-publisher for the book. He had 
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never published a book in all his life, and he never published another. 
He did not sell a single copy of this book in his shop in New York 
or elsewhere. The book was set to type in the composing room of 
The New York Tribune, and it was sold over the counters of that 
paper. A. B. Burdick, the reputed publisher, was a neighbor of The 
Tribune, and it would have been no hard matter to get such a person to 
lend his name to a camouflaged publication. It strains credulity to ask 
one to believe that Helper, a stranger with such a manuscript, could 
have found and prevailed upon an obscure wine merchant to risk his 
money in a business of which he knew nothing. 

There is no truth in the assertion, made by Polk and copied by Dr. 
Lefler, that Harper & Bros. refused to publish the book because it 
would cause them to lose their Southern trade. One has but to read 
Harper’s Weekly and Harper's Monthly to see how foolish such a state- 
ment is. Those were abolition journals, and the Harpers the leading 
abolition publishing firm in the country. I am reasonably certain, from 
correspondence in my possession, that the book was never offered to 
them. 

Another error into which Dr. Lefler has fallen is the extent of the 
circulation of the book. I possess a copy of the last edition of the 
book, and it plainly states that with that edition 100,000 copies in all 
will have been printed. Of the Compendium, which it is not denied 
that Blair fixed up, no more than 100,000 copies were sold. It, too, 
was issued from The Tribune presses and distributed from The Tribune 
business office. Two hundred thousand copies of a book that had such 
advertising as was given this one surely was no unusual sale, even in 
those hectic days. If The Impending Crisis sold to the extent of four 
or five million copies, how does it happen that Helper, in whose name 
the copyright was taken out in the U. S. District Court of New York, 
did not become a millionaire from his royalties? The record stands 
that he made nothing out of the sale of the book, and its publication 
closed all avenues of honorable employment to him. Which hardly gibes 
with the statement of his being the author and of his being a Nor- 
thern hero. The truth is, the North had the same contempt for him 
the South expressed. 

Dr. Lefler sheds a few tears over the ignorant and illiterate whites 
of the South, who could not read a book addressed to them. This he 
got from Polk, whose reasoning was that because the poor whites did 
not rise up and free the slaves of the rich slavocrats, and cut their 
throats, they could not read and had not been indoctrinated with the ter- 
rible doctrines of this terrible book. 

I would say to him what the late Colonel E. C. Reeves, of Tennessee, 
Andrew Johnson’s last secretary, said to the wife of Parson Brownlow, 
who asked the young soldier, “How does it happen, that you, the son 
of Mr. Peter Reeves, an old Whig and a good Union man, joined the 
Confederate army?” He replied, “I informed myself, madam.” Old 
Brownlow thought the answer so apt that he rolled off his deathbed 
with merriment. 

I suggest that the Professor of American History in the University 
of North Carolina inform himself. Even in that State, with its great 
ante-and post-bellum contribution to education, there was a negro grad- 
uate of Princeton University conducting a classical school attended by 
sons of the first families of the State. The famous Dr. Philip Lindsley 
thought it an honor to decline the presidency of Princeton to accept 
that of the University of Nashville; and Tennessee alone, in 1860, had 
more colleges and universities, more and better paid professors and 
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more students than all of the New England States combined. Indeed 
the poor whites of the South could read. They proved that from Bull 
Run to Appomattox. 
Davip RANKIN BaArBEE. 


Washington, D. C. 


Rosert Mitts, ARCHITECT OF THE WASHINGTON MoNuMENT, 1781-1855. 
Columbia University Press, 1935. Price, $4.50. 


Robert Mills is one of eighteen Americans to be made subjects of 
biographies published by Columbia University Press. It is safe to say 
that he is one of the most deserving. 

Those who are familiar with Mills’ work cannot but be glad that 
his life and achievements are at last brought to public attention. Those 
learning them for the first time, cannot but admire the man who was at 
once designer and builder of dwellings, churches, public edifices, and 
monuments; engineer interested and active in canal and bridge building, 
swamp drainage, and water supply; surveyor and cartographer ; humani- 
tarian concerned with the building of prisons and asylums with a view 
to the safety and reclamation of their inmates; and pioneer experiment- 
ing with fireproof construction, rotary engines, reaping machines, rail- 
roads, and in all fields working for the improvement of human living. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first treats of Mills as an 
individual, his lineage, his education, his marriage and family life, the 
qualities of his mind and genius. The second part recounts his achieve- 
ments as architect and engineer. In the third section (perhaps the most 
valuable) Mills speaks for himself through papers written on archi- 
tectural subjects, through an unfinished biographical sketch, through 
diary notes and letters. It is fortunate that so much of Mills writing 
is available, for through it, as through his buildings, we clearly see 
him; and nowhere so clearly as in his own expression of his creed as 
an architect. In his own words: “The principle assumed and acted 
upon was that beauty is founded upon order, and that convenience and 
utility were constituent parts.” That he expressed this principle in fact 
as well as in words his Washington Monument in the National Capital, 
his county record office in Charleston, and his Wickham house in Rich- 
mond (to name only a few) are witnesses. 

Though Mills never attained financial success, he never lost faith in 
the dignity and importance of his profession. He said of it: “There is 
scarcely a science but is embraced in greater or less degree, in this pro- 
fession: mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, botany, 
natural history, jurisprudence, and theology.” 

It may be worth while to call the attention of readers of this maga- 
zine to Mills’ connections in this State. He married Miss Eliza Barn- 
well Smith, of “Hackwood Park”, Frederick County. [Early in his 
career he came to Jefferson’s notice, and the President’s patronage rip- 
ened into a lasting friendship. Mills never lost opportunity to acknowl- 
edge his nersonal indebtedness, and that of architecture in this country, 
to Jefferson. 

Mills was called to Richmond to plan a suitable memorial to those 
who had died in the theatre fire of 1811. He designed a church, known 
today by the name he gave it—Monumental Church. While in Rich- 
mond, besides several private dwellings, he designed the old City Hall. 
It is unfortunate that the author leaves the reader with the impression 
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that this building is yet standing. It is indeed unfortunate for Rich- 
mond that it is not. The equestrian statue pedestal in Capital Square, 
and the Court House in Alexandria are claimed for Mills. 

Mills asserted himself to be the first native American to direct him- 
self to the profession of architecture and to obtain his experience and 
training in this country. The surviving examples of his more than 
fifty important works prove him to be as near the front rank in achieve- 
ment as in time. His biographer is so much to be congratulated upon 
having brought to him belated credit, that the sympathetic reader must 
condone minor inaccuracies and errors in proper names. 

H. G. McC. 
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Colonial Captivities. Marches and journeys. By Isabel M. Colder. 
Edited under Auspices of National Society of the Colonial Dames in 
America. Macmillan Co., New York, 1935. Price, $2.50. 


Southern Sketches—Nos. 1, 2, 3. General Editor, Dr. J. D. Eggles- 
ton. Published at Charlottesville, Va., 1935. 
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